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Set Up a Daily Altar in|Y 


and thus cast your vote for a rebirth of the 
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Let these great preachers tell you why your 
congregation needs The Daily Altar: 


Rev. George A. Gordon, Boston: 


“I find ‘The Daily Altar’ a rarely uplifting and inspiring little book. It is the issue of a D 
modern mind with the flavor of all the great ages of faith and piety in it. It is worthy to be 
the friend of all aspiring souls, and if adopted in our homes it will, with a few moments each § This 


day, keep the sacred fires forever burning.” satisf 
! 
Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, New York: the b 


“This is just the type of book to fill the need in the daily life of Christian people. A few ~ an 
moments each day at this ‘altar’ will keep the mind in poise, the heart cheered with good hope § Note 


and the will stimulated with Divine inspiration. The book is most excellent in its compila- 


tion and very attractive in its general makeup.” _— 
‘ , Wha 
Rev. Ernest Fremont Tittle, Chicago: Iti 


famil 

“Many a hard driven modern man—and woman—is beginning to feel the need of a few & <w 
minutes each day of utter quiet, in which he may try to become aware of the presence of God, § and a 
and strive to see through the eyes of God. For such a person, ‘The Daily Altar’ will prove ra th 
invaluable. Its scripture passages are well selected and interpreted with rare insight; and the to 
brief prayer, with which each day’s reading closes, voices the awakened need of the heart.” 9 3.4 | 
new e 
than | 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn: a 
“The book is a model of its kind and should have a place in every Christian household eo 

and every minister’s library. The selections of prose and poetry are admirably chosen. The ar 
prayers are reverent in tone and beautiful in expression. ‘They stimulate the heart’s devotion § jy ey, 
and give strength and guidance for the day.” 


Noi 

cently 

Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, Detroit: copy | 
“*The Daily Altar’ is surely a fine piece of work and it ought to have a very large mission a 


in helping to develop a sane and sincere and deeply real devotional life among the Christian J order 


men and women of America.” make 
And we have scores of letters from other leaders testifying to the fact that THI 
‘*The Daily Altar’’ has come for just such a time of spiritual need as this! 440 S 





| 50,000 copies of the Daily Altar are now in use in Christian ho: 


| 
i} 
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Your Church Homes! 


the devotional life within the churches 


Have you seen our beautiful book of devotion— 


The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


URING THE SEASON 1924-5 many thousands of homes in the churches of America 
D placed copies of “The Daily Altar” at the center of their life, and are now rejoicing in 
the deepening of that life which has come through the regular use of the little book. 
This season—1925-6—many more thousands of homes should take this step toward more 


satisfying Christian living. 


MR. PASTOR: Most of the homes which are now using “The Daily Altar” learned of 


the book through their pastors. 
in your church. 


The pastor is the key man in practically all churches—and 
Will you, as the spiritual leader of your flock, not give immediate attention 


to the possibilities of ““The Daily Altar” if distributed among the homes of your church? 
Note our plan below by which every family may have the blessing of this little book at very small cost. 





What Is ‘‘The Daily Altar’’? 


It is a guide and inspiration to private devotion and 
family worship. It presents for each day of the year 
a theme, a meditation, a scripture selection, a poem 
and a prayer. In addition, there are special pages 
for the great days of the year—New Year’s day, In- 
dependence day, etc. There are in all about 400 
pages in the volume. The book is artistically printed 
and bound. (And we should add that this year’s 
new edition in cloth is much more attractively bound 
than last year’s edition.) 


For these hurried days, when the habit of medita- 
tion and the custom of family prayers are all but lost 
this unique book makes possible the revival of spirit- 
ual communion, on a practical and inspiring basis, 
in every home, at every bedside and in every heart. 


Note 1: The price of the cloth bound edition has re- 
cently been reduced from $1.50 per copy to $1.00 per 
copy (in lots of 25 or more, at 75 cents each). 


Note 2: The book is published also in full morocco, 
at $2.50 per copy (with a rate of $2.00 per copy if 
ordered in lots of 10 or more copies). ‘This edition 
makes a perfect gift. 


Order from 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 


homes of America. 


How to Set Up a Daily Altar in 
Each of Your Church Homes: 


First: Order a copy of this little book of devotion 
for yourself and show it to a dozen or more of your 
friends. See whether they would not like to have a 
copy of the book for their homes. You will find, 
after a little investigation of this sort, that you will 
be justified in ordering 25 copies, at our special lot 
price of 75 cents. You may have 30 or 60 days to 
pay for such order. If you will adopt this plan of 
promotion, you will find that half of the homes of 
your church will be using “The Daily Altar” within 
a few weeks. 


Make the year 1924-5 notable in your congregation 
by a revival of spiritual thinking and living. 


r a “COUPON FOR 25 OR MORE COPIES™""""" 7 
The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Will you please send me copies of the 
cloth-bound edition of The Daily Altar at 75 cents per copy 
and ........ copies of the leather edition at the 10-or-more 
rate of $2 per copy? 
I understand that we are to have 30 or 60 days to pay for the 
books, and that postage is to be paid by the publishers. 


My name 
Address. . 


Let us make it 100,000 this year! 





————— 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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long service, bind him to his present congregation? If 
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“Preacher Stealing’ — 
What Is It? 


S THERE SUCH A THING as preacher-stealing? 

If so, how can it be recognized? And how pre- 
vented? The Baltimore Sun thinks that such a prac- 
tice exists. It believes that the Fifth avenue Presby- 
terian church of New York city, in trying to induce Dr. 
Harris E. Kirk to become its minister, is acting the 
part of would-be thief. “We do not hesitate,” says this 
influential Maryland newspaper, “on the part of the 
community as well as on behalf of Dr. Kirk’s congrega- 
tion, to express the hope that Dr. Kirk will not regard 
the call to New York as a call from God, but simply as 
a compliment which he can courteously decline. 
It is, to say the least, exceedingly bad taste, exceedingly 
ill-bred, for one church to try to carry off the beloved 
pastor of another church. We are not in favor of many 
new laws, but ‘there ought to be a law’ against pastoral 
stealing. A church which wants another church’s pas- 
tor should be compelled to make an affidavit that he is 
the only man who can save it from the devil. The 
eighth commandment ought to apply to church calls 
as well as gold watches and other property.” The pas- 
tor as a piece of church property is an unusual concep- 
tion, but the question thus raised by the Sun is worth 
considering. Just what should be the recognized ethics 
ina matter of this kind? Dr. Kirk has been in Balti- 
more for more than twenty years. The New York 
church feels that his message is one peculiarly needed 
in its particular community at the present time. Is it, 
tevertheless, to be debarred from placing its call before 
Dr. Kirk because of the bontls which, by reason of his 


this is stealing, are ministers to spend their lives in the 
pulpits which they enter on graduation from theological 
seminary? 


Is Prohibition Enforcement 
Out of Politics? 


ERT MORGAN, federal prohibition enforcement 
director for Indiana, has been dismissed. Morgan 

has held the confidence of all the drys in his district. 
The church people, the W. C. T. U., and the Anti-Saloon 
league, have found him honest, energetic, capable. The 
research department of the Federal Council of churches 
reported Indiana as one of the best states in the union 
in the enforcement of the prohibition law. Why is 
Morgan out? There seems to be only one answer: 
Senator Jim Watson. Watson tried to get Morgan’s 
scalp several months ago. His efforts were defeated by 
the emphatic protests of church folk and prohibitionists. 
But the senator, who plays the party patronage game 
with an intensity and finesse achieved by few politicians, 
has kept on the trail. Now he has his victim. Morgan’s 
successor spent his first day in Indiana closeted with 
Watson. All this in the first month of the Andrews’ 
regime ushered in with such a fanfare as the end of 
politics in the prohibition enforcement unit! All this 
when we are told that the administration is making its 
supreme effort to show that it can enforce the law! 
All this when we are gravely assured that the alliance 
between cheap politics and the dry force is a thing of 
the past! It is exactly this sort of abuse which the 
report of the Federal Council aims to hit. As iong as 
1201 
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this goes on, honest prohibition law enforcement hasn’t 
a ghost of a chance. If Senator Watson and party 
wheelhorses of his ilk are allowed to get away with this 
kind of thing, the prohibitionists might as well settle 
down to allow the dry law to become a dead letter. 


Abolitionist or 
Pacifist? 


T IS TO BE HOPED that every reader of The Chris- 
tian Century has read with care the communication 
which appeared on September 17 under the title “‘Aboli- 
tion of War or Absolute Pacifism.” It was time to have the 
issue stated. The statement could hardly have been made in 
better spirit or with more pungency than it was on this oc- 
casion. The three signers of the document are nationally 
known for their loyalty to the search for a socialized kingdom 
of God. They have resurrected a fine old name—abolitionist 
-and placed it in contrast with a fine new name—pacifist. 
They believe the course of the absolute pacifist to be fraught 
with national danger, moral insensitiveness, and logical com- 
promise. They are at one with the pacifist in the end to be 
attained, a warless world. Until an international order 
guaranteeing peace has been set up, however, they believe 
it wrong for the Christian citizen to refuse to participate in 
a war in which his country engages. “The pacifist,” say 
these signers, “should be persistent, intelligent and resource- 
ful in arousing public action for a change of the law, but 
should not flout the law. The first is a process of good 
citizenship. The second is a process of anarchy and ends in 
doing wrong that good may come of it.” They suggest three 
kinds of war in which participation is a Christian duty: 
fighting for the oppressed, for justice, or in defense of 
country. They admit the right of the conscientious objec- 
tor, but argue that the exercise of conscience in such a mat- 
ter as military service is “warranted only under the greatest 
extremity.” As is apt to be the case with such declarations, 
this communication raises more questions than it answers. 
Who is to do the distinguishing between wars? The govern- 
iment always has an official interpretation of a war. Our war 
with Spain, for example, was officially a war to free the 
oppressed. There are few serious historians who regard it 
in that light today, but that was the interpretation under 
which our troops were sent into action. And one who re- 
jects this official interpretation is more quickly established as 
a traitor—to use the term which the three signers appear 
most to dread—than one who raises moral scruples against 
military service under any conditions. 


Does This Proposal 
Buttress the State? 


GAIN, AT WHAT POINT does the division be- 

tween the abolitionist and the pacifist come? The 
pacifist believes the method of war futile and wrong; 
so do these abolitionists. The pacifist believes that a 
conscience which condemns a war has a right to refuse 
personal service in that war; so do the abolitionists. 
The pacifist is for the building of a world order of peace; 
so is the abolitionist. Apparently, the break comes when 
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the pacifist sets all wars outside the pale of his participa. 
tion; the abolitionist would reserve the right of private 
judgment for individual wars as they arise. But does this 
really solve the difficulty that all must admit lies in the 
present relation of the demands of the state to the con. 
science of the citizen? If the citizen has the right to ques- 
tion and reject the judgment of the state at any point, is 
there more than a difference in degree between the obedience 
of the pacifist who has settled the war question, so far as 
he is himself concerned, once and for all, and the obedience 
of the abolitionist who approaches each fresh demand with 
the uncertainty of “Will I or won’t 1?” If the danger of 
anarchy is the issue, as this communication suggests, will 
the stability of the state be more shaken to know that a 
certain portion of its citizenry will take a definite and de- 
termined course in the event of war, or not to know what its 
citizens will do? After all, is the abolitionist meeting the 
issue, or is he doing anything more than postponing it? To 
be concrete, the secretary of state has recently issued a 
note to Mexico which hardly falls short of an ultimatum 
The policy suggested in Mr. Kellogg’s note leads, if followed 
to its conclusion, to war. If that war should come, would 
the abolitionists regard it as one of the “extremities” in 
which they would be justified in refusing to support the 
government? If they did so, would their action be more or 
less provocative of public disorder than that of the paci- 
fists who have already made their decision? 


Why is Saklatvala 
Dangerous? 


UR SECRETARY OF STATE has managed to 

make a front-page feature of Mr. Shapurji Saklat- 
vala, an Indian Parsee who represents an English con- 
stituency in the house of commons. He bids fair this 
time to give unlimited publicity to a real communist, 
and not to a mere republican, as his predecessor did 
in the case of Count Karolyi. Mr. Saklatvala had sig- 
nified his intention of attending the meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union which is to convene in Wash- 
ington this month. The union has no official standing. 
It is a pleasant excuse for a junket by members and 
former members of the legislative bodies of the world. 
Its former sessions have attracted little attention. It is 
not likely that the approaching gathering will prove of 
great consequence. Mr. Saklatvala, as a member of the 
British parliament, was fully eligible to attend. Certain 
tory members, who also had the price of the voyage and 
had accepted invitations, were reported to be so out- 
raged by the decision of their communist colleague to 
go along that they withdrew from the English delega- 
tion. Now Mr. Kellogg has fixed matters up for them 
by withdrawing the American visa on Mr. Saklatvala’s 
passport. Outside of occasional sketches and references 
in Punch we have heard very little of Mr. Saklatvala. 
He must be a man of some force to induce a British 
constituency to elect him, an outlander and a commv 
nist, as its representative. His radicalism in parliament 
seems to have been largely confined to attacks on Brit 
ish policy in India, a topic on which there is room for 
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difference of opinion. What harm such a man could 
do, no matter what he might single-handed try to preach 
while in this country, is beyond conjecture. But this 
nervous shadow-dancing in the presence of lone radicals 
will, if persisted in, finally bring many Americans to 
the point of wondering whether our institutions are 
really as strong as we have thought them. Mr. Borah, 
as on other occasions, stands in this instance not only 
for the better traditions of our history, but for common- 
sense. 


France and Spain Foster 
World Unrest 


FS GENERATIONS it has been the tradition among 
the European nations that they should possess 
“colonies” in some part of the world. These were intended 
less for the relief of pressure from overpopulation than 
for such exploitation as their natural products invited. 
Pursuing this policy the home lands have enriched them- 
selves by the production and importation of the materials 
to be obtained from Asia, Africa and the islands. The 
theory that. went along with this practice and justified it 
was the inferiority of the races which lived in these colonies, 
and their rightful subordination to the European states 
that happened to control them. In some instances, by 
kindly relations and fair dealings, the people of these re- 
gions have enjoyed advantages that could not otherwise 
have come to them. But in most instances they have been 
treated as inferiors, and practically as serfs, existing only 
for the profit of the governing power. France and Spain 
have both held colonies in northern Africa, the Spanish 
possessions being about the last of the once world-wide 
empire of Charles and Ferdinand. But these Moroccan 
peoples have caught something of the spirit of self-de- 
termination resulting from the war. They desire to live 
their own lives and provide their own government. Pride 
of possession and national dignity forbid the French and 
Spanish governments from taking the wise policy of libera- 
tion. Hence the war now going on with varying successes 
on either side, Ultimately this vast Mohammedan popula- 
tion of northern Africa will secure its freedom. The 
European states are fighting against destiny in attempting 
to retain them as subordinate provinces. Meantime such 
wars deepen the hostility of all the tinted races against the 
white man, and make certain the common feeling of re- 
sentment not only among Mohammedans but among all 
nonchristians. 


Who Profiteered on 
Home Building? 


E CAME OUT OF THE WAR with a dearth of 

homes. In 1918 we built only a little more than 
one-third as many houses as in 1914. The past three or 
four years has seen a great building boom, and, because 
the need was great, at a greatly increased cost to home 
buyers. There has been much loose talk about labor cost 
being responsible for the high cost of home building. The 
fact that labor costs run only from one-fifth to one-fourth 


f, 
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of the total cost of building an average home makes it a 
subordinate matter. But now comes a study by the depart- 
ment of labor at Washington showing that labor has fared 
as badly as the home builder himself. Between 1915 and 
1920 labor’s share in the total cost of building fell 11 per 
cent, while the cost of materials increased by the same per- 
centage. In 1919 materials had increased by 118 per cent 
over 1914, but wages had increased by only 42 per cent. The 
year following materials went on up to an increase of 187 
per cent but wages climbed to only 93 per cent over pre-war 
rates. In 1922 the break between materials and wages was 
even, at an increase of 83 per cent, and at the end of 1924 
wages stood a little over double the wages of pre-war times 
and materials at a little less than double. Now that the 
deficit in building is largely recouped, wages will no doubt 
follow prices downward. Over the entire ten year period 
wages in the building trades advanced by 58 per cent, so 
the wage earner has a right to the margin in his favor for 
some time in the future. When the balance is struck he 
will still be behind, because he fell far behind in the lean 
years and only forged ahead when the period of prosperous 
building was about to come to its end. The cost of things, 
in abnormal times, goes on seven-leagued boots while the 
average of wages trudges along in brogans. The working- 
man pays when costs rise, and he pays again when deflation 
brings less work. In the first case the increased cost of liv- 
ing outruns increases in wages, and in the second he shoul- 
ders the loss of employment. 


Coal and the European 
Hope of Peace 


N SPITE OF THE EFFORT in the English press 

to be certain of England’s advantages over Germany 
in the matter of coal competition, there crops out a 
note of concern. England has one-third of the shipping 
trade of the world. A large factor in making this pos- 
sible is that on their return trips, the vessels bringing 
in foodstuffs and raw materials to the islands can sup- 
plement their cargo of manufactured goods, which take 
up much less space, with coal. Recently on account of 
the English labor trouble at the mines, England’s out- 
put of coal for export has been reduced at an alarming 
rate, with no well-founded promise of early recovery. 
Her trade is thereby crippled at a serious point. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, has been steadily increasing 
her output by leaps and bounds. Although the grade 
of her coal is inferior to England’s, the coal harder to 
mine, and the distance from pit to port much greater, 
she has already effected economy schemes that mike 
her consumption of coal per capita and per unit of in 
dustrial production much less than in pre-war days. 
But there is more than tonnage to consider. As a re- 
sult of the activities of chemists and scientists, valuable 
by-products have been obtained from the lignite, of 
which Germany is producing such enormous quantities. 
The briquettes are now made so clean and hard that 
they are being used in many of the best houses and 
offices in place of black coal. This is another factof 
that adds large bulk to Germany’s export of black coal. 








With the well-known German efficiency, what is to pre- 
vent lower rail and canal rates that, together with the 
shorter distances to points of destination, will make 
Germany the dangerously strong competitor in this 
pillar of her trade that England so feared and resented 
before 1914? In our efforts to insure peace, we must 
take care that these buried monsters of trade rivalry 
do not persist in digging their way out of the grave 
and again assume world proportions. 


The Federal Council on 
Prohibition 


-* WAS TO BE EXPECTED the wet press hailed 
the report of the research department of the Fed- 
eral Council on law enforcement as a repudiation on 
the part of the churches of their former prohibition 
convictions and as offering conclusive evidence of the 
failure of prohibition. Stung by this exploitation of 
the report on the part of the wets some prominent pro- 
hibitionists have rushed into print with intemperate de- 
nunciations of the report for the alleged comfort it gives 
to the opponents of the prohibition cause. Readers of 
The Christian Century have an especial advantage in 
getting at the pith of the report through the special 
articles by Mr. Johnson, its author, now appearing in 
our columns. 


It is quite evident that the controversy which has 
developed in the public press in regard to this report 
The wet press can certainly 
find no proof here for its contention that the failure of 
But it must be 
admitted that the report does reveal conditions the ex- 


has not done it justice. 
prohibition is conclusively revealed. 


istence of which friends of prohibition have hitherto 
been unwilling to admit. The fact is that the whole 
prohibition situation has become involved in the psy- 
chology of warfare. As in the day of war between 
nations communiques are issued from opposing head- 
quarters calculated to strengthen the morale of the 
fighting forces and to undermine the strength of the 
enemy. Perhaps that is inevitable and to a certain ex- 
tent even justifiable in a struggle for social betterment. 
But meanwhile it is quite evident the whole of the truth 
is not revealed by this kind of strategy. Propaganda is 
countered with propaganda without unbiased search 
for all of the facts. 


Just what is it that the report has revealed that has 
given so much satisfaction to the wets and so much 
disquiet to the prohibitionists? Briefly it is that social 
and vital statistics point to a phenomenal improvement 
in social welfare in the first few years of prohibition 
enforcement and a gradual decline beginning in 1920 
and 1921. On the whole the statistics are still very 
favorable to prohibition when the total years since the 
passage of the eighteenth amendment are compared 
with a like number of years previous to it. But what 
the prohibition protagonists have not been admitting, 
chiefly because they lumped all the years that followed 
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the Volstead act, and what the federal council repor 
clearly reveals is that there has been a definite loss after 
the immediate marked gains of 1918 and 1919. 

The crime statistics are typical in this respect. The 
total arrests per thousand of population in 185 cities of 
the United States were 91, 84, and 94 in 1919-21 a; 
compared with an average of 105 preceding prohibition 
But in 1922 and 1923 they rose to 106 and 118. The 
total number of arrests for intoxication dropped to 
per thousand in 1919 as compared with an average oj 
117 before prohibition, but they have been rising until 
they reached 87 in 1923. Statistics on alcoholic dis. 
eases and other similar social factors reveal a striking 
similarity of trend generally beginning with the year 
1921. 

In other words, we are better off in almost every re. 
spect than we were before prohibition, but the idea that 
prohibition is gradually gaining ground seems to be an 
illusion. One great battle was won but many skir. 
mishes seem to have been lost since that initial victory 
It might be well to add that most statistics have not 
only tended to obscure this alarming trend in the last 
few years but have also failed to reveal that the general 
progress in the country at large is not matched by con- 
ditions in our large metropolitan centers. 

There seems to have been an inclination both on the 
part of the governmental prohibition authorities and 
the non-official enforcement agencies to obscure dis 
couraging facts in the interest of creating a psychology 
of victory. Such a tendency is natural enough and may 
have been altogether unconscious; but it is dangerous 
nevertheless. Strategists who belittle the peril of the 
battle in order to strengthen the morale of their troops 
are running tremendous risks. Battles may be won in 
that way but they may also be lost. After all it isa 
poor soldier who loses courage merely because the 
battle is for the moment running against him. If heis 
sure of the justice of his cause he will fight for it not 
because he expects an easy victory but because he be 
lieves the cause to be worthy of even a drawn-out 
struggle. 

We take it for granted that an impressive majority 0 
American citizens are still thoroughly committed to 
the gigantic social experiment which the eighteenth 
amendment represents. As we read of the ravages of 
alcohol in European and other countries we become 
more and more convinced that it would be a calamity 
not only for America but for the world if we revealed 
any inclination to abandon the struggle to defeat al- 
cohol while there is any hope for an ultimate victory 
In a social experiment so vast as this one we have no 
right to expect final success in any short period oi 
time. It may require the education of generations be 
fore we will finally succeed. 

Meanwhile it must be admitted that the minority 
which opposes prohibition is so concentrated in certait 
areas as to constitute a majority there. In such areas 
nullification is an imminent danger, for laws can only 
be enforced when majorities observe them. No police 
scheme can be devised to enforce laws against major 
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ities. The sanction of public opinion is more powerful 
than any law, and in such matters local sanctions are 
more powerful than national ones. What the farmers 
in Nebraska think and say is of small relevancy if the 
majority of the citizens of Pittsburgh fail to express 
social disapproval against the prohibition violator. The 
majority of American citizens undoubtedly favor the 
enfranchisement of the Negro but that does not make 
the fifteenth amendment effective in the southland 
where local opinion sanctions disfranchisement. 


The element in the situation which gives encourage- 
ment is the fact that violations have become popular 
in the large urban centers not altogether because of 
the pressure of public opinion but because violation 
was fairly easy. Police measures in specific cases of 
violation were unavailing as long as the liquor supply 
was not dried up at its sources. There are four such 
sources which really count—bonded warehouses, indus- 
trial alcohol plants, breweries and illicit importations. 
Mr. Johnson’s report shows very clearly that no deter- 
mined or effective effort has been made to dry up these 
It is quite possible that the present situation 
will change very quickly if a way can be found to deal 
with these sources effectively. The strategy of General 
Andrews is precisely in this direction. He has revealed 


sources. 


energy in essaying his task and it must be gratefully 
recorded that President Coolidge is giving the task of 
enforcement more honest support than the presidents 
who have preceded him. The next two years may there- 


fore bring about a turn in the battle. 


It must be admitted that this hope of success is 
slightly dimmed by the experiences of General Andrews 
since he has assumed charge of the enforcement ma- 
chinery. It will be remembered that he hoped to secure 
big business executives to take control of his regional 
headquarters, and expected through their ability and 
integrity to usher in a new day in the enforcement 
problem. His hopes have been thoroughly disappointed. 
The personnel which he was finally forced to accept 
differed only in the slightest degree from that with 
which Commissioner Haynes had been working. The 
politicians, whom General Andrews tried to defy, seem 
to have accomplished their will with him pretty thor- 
oughly. Their henchmen are back in office. Neverthe- 
less there is a new spirit behind the whole enforcement 
task and a better strategy in the fight. 


This coming winter may therefore become the crucial 
period in the attempt to turn the tide against the whole- 
sale violations of the law. It is well for every friend of 
prohibition to know that no easy task faces us. Mr. 
Johnson charges the churches with neglecting their edu- 
cational program since prohibition has gone into effect. 
No doubt all the agencies interested in temperance have 
made the mistake of being too politically minded and 
therefore trusting police measures of enforcement alone 
when they should have encouraged observance. It will 
be necessary for citizens to keep an eye on the govern- 
ment and to insist that an honest and thorough effort 
be made to enforce the law, but meanwhile it is quite 
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obvious that the problem is finally not one of enforce- 
ment but of observance and must therefore yield te 
educational rather than police measures. 

But whether the task be to force a reluctant or at any 
rate ponderous government machine to do the bidding 
of the majority or to educate an obstreperous minority 
there is no real advantage in ignorance. The Federal 
Council has done the constructive thing in dragging the 
facts out into the light. For whether at the immediate 
moment the battle be going well or ill, there is an im- 
mense access of courage to the fighter who can be sure 
of the ground on which he stands. 


Stockholm 


ITH THAT GIFT of happy phrase so conspicu- 

ously his, Mr. Shillito, writing in the British 
Weekly, has said, “The fact of the conference was its signifi- 
cance.” This is likely to be the general judgment. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing in the long-winded generalizations 
adopted as resolutions to give the Stockholm gathering a 
lasting remembrance. If Stockholm is to have meaning in 
the future as Nicea has had meaning—a prophecy Dr. 
Hough has dared to suggest—it will never be for the same 
reason. Nicea is remembered for a document; the docu- 
ments of Stockholm were dead before they had been given 
to the public. The conference in this respect provided a 
striking illustration of the tendency of churchly bodies, 
when failing to agree on any vital program of action, to fall 
back into platitudinous garrulities. 

There was, however, an inescapable impressiveness in the 
composition of the conference. It came as near fulfilling its 
title of “universal” as any Christian gathering of the last 
six hundred years. It is well nowadays to observe the 
presence of ecclesiastics from the eastern churches at such 
a meeting with some measure of reserve. The communions 
of the Greek rite are in such dire need of political and ma- 
terial support that their response to approaches from with- 
out may easily be appraised at too high a value. The fact 
remains that the easterners were at Stockholm. And with 
them were at least some few members of the rising Chris- 
tian churches of the orient. There is meaning, and hope, 
in the fact that the disorganization of the world is driving 
the churches together, at least to the extent of making them 
willing to consider in common their programs of action. 

It is easy, of course, to be cynical about even this. It does 
not appear like a very great achievement that the churches 
of Jesus Christ should have reached the point where, with 
one notable exception, their representatives are willing to 
meet together. The church’s claim to be the divinely ap- 
pointed agent of the spiritual unity of mankind cannot be 
said to be authenticating itself with any great speed when, 
nineteen hundred years after Calvary, it is matter for con- 
gratulation that one group of Christians should be willing 
to hold fellowship with another. But thus to view Stock- 
holm is to be blind to the real accomplishment it represented. 
The fact is that the main branches of the Christian church 
have been attempting their mission with almost no regard 
for one another. Stockholm showed that the threat of 
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world catastrophe has convinced most of them of the folly 
of that course. In the presence of needs that stagger com- 
prehension and mock faith the churches are being forced 
together. It was the significance of Stockholm that it showed 
this process under way. 

But the fact of the conference was not its only signifi- 
cance. Nor, it is likely to appear, was this its main significance. 
The conference might have met without leaving any deposit 
of hope for the future. That it did not do so was due to its 
objects of interest. Remember the varieties of churchman- 
ship that were at Stockholm. There were the oriental 
churches, which have been largely concerned with establish- 
ing their separateness from nonchristian communities. There 
were the eastern churches, which have guarded with a 
marvelous tenacity the rites of an ancient and highly symbol- 
ized worship. There were the state churches of Europe, 
which have stood for a national religious nurture in which 
order and doctrine should be alike guaranteed. And there 
were the endless varieties of denominationalism, which have 
tried to witness to every sort of religious testimony, rang- 
ing from the necessity for certain forms of baptism to the 
peculiar sacredness of certain hours of worship. Yet when 
this religious hodge-podge found itself in Stockholm it was 
able to find an immediate community of interest in a few 
easily defined lines of effort. 

Only a casual acquaintance with other efforts at Chris- 
tian reunion is needed to know how fundamentally Stock- 
holm differed at this point from Lambeth and every enter- 
prise of the kind, all the way back to the council of Con- 
stance. A careful reviewer of the address made at the open- 
ing by Dr. Arthur Judson Brown said that he held the 
object of the conference to be the consolidation of Christ’s 
redemptive work. But the conference gave definition to that 
object by centering its attention on five main topics: The 
church and economic and industrial problems; the church 
and social and moral problems; the church and international 
relations ; the church and Christian education, and coopera- 
tive and federative efforts among the churches. Some 
courageous things were said on all these topics. Yet it is 
not of supreme importance what was said. It is enough to 
make Stockholm memorable that, by the year 1925, an over- 
whelming majority of Christian communions have been 
ready to say, “We have reached the point where we seek a 
basis of understanding, and we seek it in these fields, for 
these are the issues that matter most.” 


Surely if Christian unity is to be achieved, or even ap- 
proximated, this is the most hopeful way of approach. There 
are many different ways that are being stressed to bring about 
Christian oneness. Rome has been holding a holy year, 
which has been only another way of emphasizing the Roman 
demand that Christian unity grow out of the acceptance of 
the primacy of the bishop of Rome. The patriarch of Con- 
stantinople announces an ecumenical conference to be held 
next year. The conference on faith and order has been 
at last announced for 1927. But none of these essays, em- 
phasizing as they do the dominance of dogma, have in them 
as much of the stuff of reality as the conference which has 
just adjourned at Stockholm. It is still a debatable question 
as to whether the welfare of mankind depends on Chris- 
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tians thinking together; it is as clear as day that the we- 
fare of mankind depends on Christians acting together. 


Is the Sermon Sacrosanct? 


HE LISTENER’S COMMENTS on the twenty- 

five sermons now in process of appearing in these 
pages has quickened the critical interest with which 
those sermons are being followed. The reactions of our 
readers have been pronounced and various, ranging all 
the way from gratitude and appreciation to harsh and 
ill-tempered protest against the candid expression of the 
Listener’s opinion. The Listener was given full free- 
dom to use our editorial columns in presenting without 
constraint his reflections after reading each sermon. He 
was not put under any bonds to say merely felicitous 
things which signified nothing, but instructed to ex- 
press in an honest spirit whatever thoughts the sermon 
prompted in his mind. That he has done so in all deli- 
cacy and, indeed, in a reverent and kindly spirit, we 
believe any fair reader of his words must admit. Of 
the vituperative criticisms of his statements, those sam- 
ples which have been given to our readers in the cor- 
respondence department show clearly that the writers 
were prompted by a certain theological animus which 
blinded them to the real thing the Listener was saying 
and to the constructive purpose by which he has been 
consistently actuated. 

Such critics, seizing passionately upon the occasional 
adverse opinions or suggestions of the Listener, have 
exaggerated them into undue and unjust proportion, 
imputing to him a theological partisanship which his 
own treatment of the various types of sermons from the 
beginning of the series adequately refutes. If any 
reader will sit down with the entire series of the Lis- 
tener’s comments before him, and read them consecu- 
tively, he will be impressed, we believe, with the catho- 
lic and sympathetic approach which our contributor is 
making to the sermons of America’s twenty-five most 
distinguished preachers. It will be evident that the 
note he responds to with most enthusiasm is the evan- 
gelical note, the note which presents the Christian gos- 
pel as the unique power for human redemption both in 
personal experience and in the social order. However 
disputable his few adverse criticisms may be, in any 
reader’s opinion, the main current of his interpretation 
has been one of reverent and worshipful understanding, 
a temper and quality which any unspoiled and earnest 
preacher might well covet in all his listeners. 

That some ministers do not concede to the pew the 
salutary right of discrimination in listening to a sermon 
is made clear by the very large correspondence we have 
received. We have regarded it as a wholesome thing to 
publish a few of the most extreme letters in order to 
reveal a state of mind which it is well for our public 
and the ministry itself to take into account. Considera- 
tions of literary taste would perhaps have consigned 
these to the waste-basket with the large number of let- 
ters of like tenor which have found their way to that 
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indispensable adjunct of the editorial sanctum. But 
considerations of editorial realism move us in this mat- 
ter, as in all others, to give space to expressions of 
opinion or emotion quite opposite to those which char- 
acterize the contributed articles and editorials appear- 
ing in these pages. It is only thus, we believe, that a 
periodical determined to hold itself close to realities can 
define its own task and commend its constructive efforts 
to its public. 


Readers of these harsh letters appearing in our cor- 
respondence section must have been led by them into 
two important channels of reflection. One of these is 
the observation we have already suggested as to the 
mental astigmatism with which our present day theo- 
logical controversy has smitten the eyes of a certain 
type of partisan, making him unable to see in a piece 
of writing anything at all save those statements which 
he thinks betray a narrow partisanship on the part of 
the writer. This mental state is a moral state also, and 
is one of the most deplorable results of the bitter con- 
troversy into which our present day religious discus- 
sion has fallen. Minds that ought to meet, simply can- 
not meet under these conditions. We deeply believe 
that between the Listener and his most passionate crit- 
ics—even such as apply the wildest and most vulgar 
epithets to this paper because it allows space to the 
Listener’s reflections—there is a body of agreement 
compared to which any specific differences of opinion 
on a particular sermon are as the dust of the balance. 
Yet the possibility of intellectual fellowship wherein 
mind may meet with mind in constructive give and 
take, is rendered impossible by the alienation due to 
suspicion and irrational hostility. This, we say, is a 
deplorable fact; but being a fact, it is salutary that it 
find expression in our columns as a measure of the task 
which editors and Christian leaders must reckon with. 


The other reflection prompted by this correspondence 


arises in the form of an interrogation. Is the sermon 
sacrosanct? Is it to be listened to in sheer docility, ac- 
cepted as the earnest effort of a man of God, praised with 
felicitous unction whether the hearer has been really 
edified or not; or is it rightly subject to discriminating 
consideration as to its truth, its matters of fact, its ade- 
quacy as a real gospel for those who hear it? Through 
the many letters we have received in criticism of our 
publishing the Listener’s comments there has run this 
conception that a sermon is something above discrimi- 
nating analysis and assessment, that if the Listener 
could not speak in terms of unqualified praise he should not 
have been allowed to speak at all. From letters of this 
class, we select one which makes this point of view 
explicit. 


“I am writing this as a protest against the Listener for his 
criticisms of the sermons of the twenty-five ‘best preachers’ 
now appearing in your columns. It is true some of your 
readers have recommended your ‘courage’ but their commen- 
dation doesn’t excuse you in your excessive folly. It is not 
courage you exercise but foolhardiness. Real courage would 
cause you to be magnanimous and charitable enough to 
overlook the faults, if any there be, of these men of God... . 
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I think I know how they feel. These men are human beings. 

I am sure those against whom your unkind criticisms have 

been lodged feel that their confidence has been outrageously 

betrayed. And no gentleman will betray a confidence. 

“If I were one of those whose sermon is yet to appear I 
certainly would demand its return by first post. I would 
not allow any set of editors to trick me and get away with 
it. Your criticisms have not been constructive. No good or 
righteous purpose is served thereby. Your readers have a 
right to look to your journal for those constructive forces 
that will enable them to properly interpret Jehovah's mes- 
sage to their souls; and we feel cheated and robbed of our 
rightful heritage by your unkind and unchristian and un- 
gentlemanly criticisms. In the name of justice to them and 
common decency for yourselves you should hold your peace.” 
That this letter fairly interprets—though with the 

exaggeration and ineptness of language with which this 
style of protest clothes itself—a widespread conception 
of the mood in which sermons should be heard, there 
can be no doubt. A sermon is a thing above the level 
where critical assessments may be applied ; the preacher 
derives his message from God; the hearer who suggests 
errors or inadequacy is profaning a holy thing. 

There are many angles from which it would be 
instructive to consider this point of view. At the pres- 
ent moment it is possible for us to consider it from one 
angle only, that is the effect such an attitude has on 
the preacher himself. We believe it is profoundly un- 
wholesome. For the preacher to live in an atmosphere 
of uncritical adulation, sanctified by the presupposition 
that the sermon is not amenable to the judgments which 
an intelligent society passes upon the work of teachers, 
artists and other leaders of public action, is to put him 
in an artificial relation to his task and his community 
and subject him to a temptation which the human na- 
ture in him can only with the greatest effort resist. 
Moreover it removes from him one of the most potent 
stimuli for growth toward an adequate preaching min- 
istry. There are ample grounds for the belief that 
American preaching, taken by and large, is today at 
the lowest ebb in point of authority and adequacy which 
it has reached in modern times. There are, of course, 
many factors to be taken into account in explanation 
of this condition; with these our present thesis has 
nothing to do. But it is certain that a prime essential 
of reform and recovery in this most vital means of grace 
is that ministers themselves and the sermon-hearing 
public shall bring the sermon forth from its position 
of special privilege and subject it to the same reverent 
and constructive analysis and judgment as we give to 
any other earnest moral utterance. 

The virile and unspoiled preacher will welcome such 
an attitude on the part of his public. He will refuse 
to be hedged about with the presuppositions of dignity 
and awe which make his sermon a thing sacrosanct. 
The quality not only of his Christian grace but of his 
manly character is tested by the way he reacts to the 
free but sympathetic play of criticisms and estimates 
of his public message. We recall the pathetic case of a 
minister whose whole career had moved in the atmos- 
phere of praise and uncritical approval. He accepted a 
call to the pulpit of a congregation whose people were 
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by social temperament unaccustomed to such blind 
adulation, and the poor man literally came near losing 
his pulpit power. When his leading parishioners dis- 
covered by some lucky chance what ailed their minister, 
they quietly passed the word around, with the result 
that a kind of systematic flattery, unctuous and sincere 
enough, no doubt, was regularly meted out to their pas- 
tor following his weekly efforts. 

Opposite to this, as the oak is opposite to the lily, 
is the spirit of a preacher like Dr. John Timothy Stone. 
The Listener’s comment on his sermon was particularly 
frank, and it has aroused more protesting contrariety 
of opinion than anything our contributor has said. 
Without either justifying or neutralizing the judgment 
of the Listener on this particular sermon, we desire 
to pass on to our readers a letter which Dr. Stone has 
addressed to his friendly but candid critic. 


To THE LASTENER: 


The issue of the paper containing my sermon sent to The 
Christian Century, and also that containing a few comments 
and counter-letters of comments, reached me a day or two 
ago upon my return from an extended trip. I want to send 
you my letter together with others which you have received. 

I thank you heartily for your frank and honest expression. 
It will help me to try to do more helpful work in the pulpit. 
I agree with you that the sermon is not worth much, although 
I think it is a fair sample of my work. My heart and thought 
were in it when delivered, but this did not show, nor did it 
seem to contain what a sermon on such a great theme should 
contain. Such marvelous truth as the theme embodies and 
such a splendid congregation should inspire one’s best. I 
have often wondered why the people come. 

I shall try to measure up more fully, but constantly feel 
my own inadequacy and failure. As ministers, our lives are 
all too busy for the high quality of pulpit work which our 
great gospel and the faithfulness of our people warrant. I 
shall aim higher for Christ, and the world, in my pulpit. The 
multiplicity of other demands and the complexity of pastoral 
duties is no excuse for other than the highest, finest work 
in the pulpit. It is hard to put “first things first” as to the 
pulpit, but it is a minister's only course if he is to build up 
his people in holy things and wield power in the community 
for Christ. 

One estimate of the church here you have overlooked. 
Although many of wealth and position make up our con- 
stituency, it is also true that more than fifty percent of our 
membership and average congregation are daily wage earners 
and represent the average working people of our city. They, 
too, deserve and should have the best. 

God has given me (why I do not know) a field of large 
service here and whether I can measure up to the highest 
pulpit power I do not know, but your help will assist me in 
an honest effort and I again thank you. 


Joun TimotHy STONE. 


In our judgment this is one of the most revealing 
human documents we have ever received. It shows us 
a great man. There is not a touch of sarcasm in this 
letter. Nor is it tainted with the slightest hint of mock 
humility. There are a number of “alibis” which in this 
case the preacher could have set up to show that this 
sermon was not representative of his week in and week 
out ministry ; to not one does he make appeal. Occupy- 
ing a position at the very top of ecclesiastical and pulpit 
power in American Christianity, he declines to advance 
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a single argument in his own defense. The exacting 
duties of his enormous parish which a man of lesse 
moral stature would use as excuses are swept aside by 
Dr. Stone as no excuse at all for him. Not for a momen 
does he suggest that his sermon is a privileged produc. 
tion and that he is entitled to the protection of its sacro. 
sanctity. In words which cannot be taken save at their 
obvious face value he thanks the Listener for his “frank 
and honest expression,” and declares that “it will help 
me to try to do more helpful work in the pulpit.” 

Here is a preacher unsoftened and unspoiled by his 
success—a success under conditions which would alloy 
with wordly pride and false professionalism the Chris. 
tian character of weaker men. We like to offer the 
Listener's comments on the twenty-five sermons by 
America’s most influential preachers as a reverent, con- 
structive, and sympathetic critique, composed in no 
spirit of infallibility, but with a desire to strengthen 
and to greaten the religious leadership of this land. And 
we like to offer Dr. Stone’s reaction as a self-expression 
by which a truly great man discloses, albeit, unawarely, 
the secret of his greatness. 


The Detour 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


F WHAT IS HIDDEN under the Hood of an Auto- 

mobile I am the most ignorant of all the sons of 
Adam, neither would I willingly learn. But I know a good 
list of friends of mine who have Automobiles, and I help 
to keep them Generous by riding with them in their Cars. 

Now I rode with one of these friends, and we were Hit- 
ting the Turf at a fairly good clip, when we beheld a sign 
that said, Detour. And we Detoured. 

And that was a rough and rocky road that we had to take 
and it put us back about the space of One Hour. 

And I went to hear a man make a speech, and he was 
getting on fairly well, when he flagged himself and made a 
Detour. For he thought of an Illustration, which, however, 
did not illustrate, and he told it, and wandered about quite 
a bit before he got back on the Main Traveled Road again. 


And then he was stepping on the gas and going on well, 
when he said, Permit a personal experience. And then he 


made another Detour. And he wandered farther and 


farther from the way that was on the Map. 

And by that time most of his hearers had forgotten what 
was the main road, and were yawning and looking at their 
Watches. 

And I said unto him in mine heart, Old fellow, thou hast 
acquired the Detour habit, and it is a bad one. If thou 
wishest to get anywhere in thy Discourse, and keep any 
considerable number of thy congregation following thy 
smoke, thou wilt need to make a prompt and permanent 
recovery from the Detour infirmity. 

For the children of Israel might have gotten into the 
Land of Promise in about One Summer, but they made a 
Detour, and were Forty Years in the Wildnerness, and most 
of them got out of Gas and got Punctures and stayed there. 
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The Sense of Hearing 


By Charles R. Brown 


He that hath ears to hear, let him hear—Matt. 11:15. 


OW MANY OF YOU, I wonder, have ears? I 
do not mean these things on the sides of our 
heads—so far as I can see from here we are all equipped 
with two apiece. They will take care of acoustic vibra- 
tions, translating them into terms of personal con- 
sciousness. I am thinking of something more important 
than all that; the Master was, too, when he said, “He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” I am thinking 
about a full-fledged, well-rounded sense of hearing, 
which is quite another thing. 

We can all hear eighty thousand people yelling at a 
football game in the Yale bowl. We can all hear a 
brass band moving down the street playing one of 
Sousa’s best. We can all hear the roar of the stamp mill 
crushing the gold out of the quartz. But there are other 
sounds more significant than all that noise. Can you 
also hear those voices which speak from a deeper level? 
Let me ask you to listen for those other voices as they 
speak in the quiet of this hour. There are three of 
them. 

I. 
First, the voice from within! However it came about, 


there is something in each one of us which says “ought” 


and “must.” It says: “This is the way, walk in it! 
This line of action would be wrong, spurn it!” The 
origin of this sense of right and wrong is not easily 
traced. Its psychological beginnings are lost in the dim 
past. But it is there. It has not been left out of any 
normal human life. Can you hear that voice? Do you 
hear it as clearly and as steadily as you ever did, or are 
you getting “hard of hearing,” as we say, in the moral 
realm? Alas, for the man who puts the silencer on that 
voice! The man who turns a deaf ear to its commands 
will reach the point, by and by, where they will cease 
to trouble him and he will find himself morally deaf 
and morally dead. 

How would you define this voice from within which 
we call conscience? Here is a definition given by a phi- 
losopher, and I know of none better: “Conscience is 
the soul’s sense of right and wrong as regards its mo- 
tives.” It has to do with the purposes and intents of 
each man’s heart. The form and content of an action 
are to be determined in the light of reason and exper- 
ience, but the purpose of each man’s life is declared by 
that voice from within. He knows whether he means to 
do right or to do wrong, to help or to harm, to do God’s 
will or to do something else of his own choosing. Touch- 
ing the intent of each life, the court of conscience is a 
court of last appeal. Any man who does not know 
whether he wants to do right or not is a moral idiot. 

Here then is the real Mount Sinai, not away yonder 
in Arabia, but inside! It speaks always in the impera- 
tive mood—“Thou shalt”: “Thou shalt not.” When the 
boy Christ stood in the temple in the presence of the 


doctors, the voice from within bade him say: “I must 
be about my Father’s business.” When Martin Luther 
faced the powers of church and state urging him to 
repent under threat of the direst penalties, it was the 
voice from within which bade him say: “Here I stand! 
God help me, I cannot otherwise!” He had put his 
hand to the plow and he would not turn back until he 
had laid open a clean, straight furrow across the relig- 
ious life of a continent. When William Lloyd Garrison 
faced the mob in the streets of Boston which was howl- 
ing him down and threatening to lynch him for advo- 
cating the abolition of slavery, it was the voice from 
within which made him say: “I am in earnest; I will not 
retract ; I will not equivocate and I will be heard.” Thus 
conscience makes heroes or cowards of us all, according 
to the set of our sails. 

The voice from within is a mighty thing; it makes and 
shapes the destinies of men and of nations. It works 
righteousness and subdues kingdoms; it changes weak- 
ness into strength and turns back the armies of evil. It 
laughs at the violence of fire and scorns the edge of the 
sword. Gravitation, steam, electricity, all these mighty 
forms of energy have their piace, but they are the serv- 
ants not the masters of human life. “Have dominion 
over them all,” God said to man at the start—they are 
here to serve his ends! But man, made in the likeness 
of God, the only created being, so far as we know, with 
capacity for spiritual fellowship with his Maker, is set 
to rule. And when he hearkens to that voice within, 
his strength is as the strength of ten because his heart 
is pure. The most stubborn fact that statesmen or mili- 
tary despots have to deal with is that might of con- 
science where it becomes crystallized into the moral 
sentiments of a race. 

It was the austere morality of Cromwell’s army which 
made it so terrible in the eyes of the enemy. The sol- 
diers who made up that army of Ironsides, according to 
the testimony of Macaulay, of Goldwin Smith, of John 
Morley and of other historians who touch upon that 
period, became the wonder of the world for their moral 
integrity no less than for their heroic valor. They took 
scripture texts for their countersigns; they sang the 
hymns of the faith for their battle cries; and when they 
marched against the most renowned battalions of Eu- 
rope, somehow no opposing force was able to stand be- 
fore them. The voice from within, heard and heeded, 
clothes any life with power from on high. 

What a tragic thing then for any man to feel himself 
becoming morally deaf! Men can live without eyes, 
without ears, without the sense of smell. They do in all 
the lands of earth. No man can live without the sense 
of right and wrong. There are men who are trying to 
do it, but they are dead. They are as dead as Lazarus. 
They are deader than Lazarus was, because they have 
been dead longer. In fact, all the statements made 
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about Lazarus in the Bible could be made about them. 
It is a terrible thing to have five senses but to be with- 
out the sense of right and wrong. When a man no 
longer feels the sting of pain in doing wrong, he is 
atrophied at the top. He is no longer a man—he is a 
corpse. 

Here is a story told by a well-known Frenchman. He 
was not a theologian, but an artist. He had studied 
life along the boulevards of Paris. He shows us a man 
who had been in prison nineteen years. The man es- 
caped and under an assumed name he made a fresh start. 
He became prosperous and happy. He was the mayor 
of the city where he lived. He was using his wealth to 
minister to the needs of the unfortunate. One day an- 
other man, who strongly resembled him in personal ap- 
pearance, was arrested and brought into court. The 
officials said that this man was “Jean Valjean” (which 
was the former convict’s name), and they were about to 
send him to the galleys for having breken jail. Then 
the question came to the real Jean Valjean, “Shall I 
allow the law to take its course, or shall I tell them 
that I am the escaped convict and suffer the conse- 
quences? Would it be right for me to give up this 
honor and prosperity which I have won by heroic ef- 
fort? Would it be right for me to leave these needy 
people, whom I am helping, to their fate? This other 
old man will soon die anyway—had I not best live on 
in freedom as a generous public benefactor, rather than 
go to prison again as Jean Valjean?” He reasoned it 
all out and decided that it would be best to let the old 
man go to the galleys in his stead. “Then,” the author 
says, “there came a loud burst of hideous laughter from 
It was cruel, mocking laughter; it was the 
soul laughing at itself in the hour of its defeat. He 
could not endure it—he went to the courthouse and pro- 
claimed himself Jean Valjean. And then his soul, which 


within.” 


had been walking in darkness through those strange, 
hard hours, saw a great light. 

Take heed, then, how ye hear! Listen at the doors of 
your own soul for that voice from within which tells 
you what you are! It is a glorious thing when it can 
be said of a man, “He hath a peace above all earthly dig- 
nities, a still and quiet conscience.” If you are aware 
of any dullness at that point, if the still small voice 
within seems to be losing its resonance, then take 
prompt measures for your own relief. Go straight to 
him who placed his fingers in the ears of a deaf man in 
Galilee saying, “Be opened!” He still opens the eyes of 
the blind, unstops the ears of the deaf and causes the 
souls of men to live. 


I] 


In the second place, there is the voice from without! 
No man liveth unto himself—he cannot if he would. 
“We are all members one of another,” in a certain 
domestic and social, political and economic solidarity. 
If one member suffers, other members suffer with it. 
“The head cannot say to the foot”—the highest cannot 
say to the lowest—“I have no need of you.” We are 
shipmates on a common voyage. We are messmates 
at a common board. We are set here to learn the high 
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art of living together—we cannot live at all on any 
other terms. 

It is imperative therefore that every man should be 
able to hear what his fellows are saying with their 
lips and with their lives. He will have a lonesome 
time if he lacks that power; his life will become as 
barren as a sand pile. Artemas Ward said that he was 
once sent for the winter into a logging camp in the 
Maine woods with a gang of forty men. The other 
thirty-nine were Norwegians who spoke no English, 
“That fact,” he said, “threw them a good deal together; 
and it also threw me a good deal together for I could 
not speak Norwegian.” Any one who cannot under. 
stand the hopes and fears, the needs and interests of 
his fellows, is in for a lonesome winter. 

Here is a realm of being which lies deeper than acous- 
tic vibrations! It takes mind, heart, soul to hear the 
best of anything. How much does any one hear of 
that which is uttered when he is physically present? 
How much of a lecture on Browning, or on Greek art, 
on chemistry or the French revolution or the Christian 
He is there but how much does he hear? 
It all depends. Men get as they bring. How much does 
he bring in the way of perception, appreciation, capacity 
to make response? If he lacks mind, heart and soul 
to enter into the deeper meaning of that which is being 
uttered, he might just as well be off in the Maine woods 
with those thirty-nine Norwegians. 


religion? 


SOCIAL DEAFNESS 


You are constantly meeting people who are thus cut 
off. Well-to-do people who cannot understand the 
language or the longings of the poor! Women of 
leisure and culture who can scarcely exchange a half 
dozen sentences with women who work for their liviags 
with their hands! College men who sometimes become 
so narrow and pedantic in their little round and rourd 
upon the campus that they do not know what the 
man in the street is saying, and they cannot talk to 
him! Healthy, happy people, who never hear the 
hoarse call of the defectives and the delinquents who 
need a strong arm, a wise head, and a warm heart to 
set them in a worthier mode of life! Alas, for that 
social deafness which springs from a lack of sympathy 
for others—it is pitiful, it is tragic! He that hath ears, 
let him hear! 

Here are ships sailing out upon the wide ocean from 
a dozen different ports—New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Liverpool, Rotterdam, Bordeaux! They take as many 
different routes and they are so far apart that they 
never see one another by day or by night. But they 
are all equipped with wireless and radio. They whisper 
to each other across the wide stretches of open sea. 
If any ship is in distress the cry for help, “S.O.S.,” goes 
out and relief comes as fast as steam can bring it. But 
to maintain that sense of mutual protection, every ship 
must carry its own receiver adjusted and attuned to 
the wave lengths sent out by all the rest. It must be 
able to hear. A deaf ship is a dead ship, so far as giv- 
ing help in time of need goes. 
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Here are men and women, setting sail from all the 
ports of earth for the great voyage of life! They too 
go down to the sea in ships, prepared to do business 
in great waters. The seas they sail are swept by storms 
and they are fraught with all the perils of the deep. 
What a frightful thing for anyone of them to sail those 
high seas, selfish, heartless, indifferent to the calls 
which come, neither hearing nor heeding these more 
subtle forms of appeal which come from those who 
suffer from doubt and discouragement, from want and 
pain, from spiritual defeat and moral shipwreck! There 
are lives which are sailing the high seas of human 
experience in all the chill and loneliness which belongs 
to the frozen regions around the north pole. Selfish- 
ness is the frigid zone of human life, I care not what 
may be its latitude and longitude. There are people 
so downright selfish that a clinical thermometer in- 
serted in the heart rather than the mouth would show 
sixty below zero. 

How sensitive Jesus was—how quick to respond! 
He could hear the faintest whisper of human need. He 
could scarcely walk through a crowded street without 
inviting the touch of pain upon the hem of his garment 
which had healing in it. When that guilty woman 
cried at his feet in Simon’s house, he understood every- 
thing, even though she had not uttered a single word. 
“Go in peace,” he said, “thy sins are forgiven. Thy 
faith hath saved thee.” When he hung upon the cross 
in agony, he heard the broken whisper of a thief: 
“Lord, remember me.” He passed through the gates 
of paradise carrying that penitent robber in his arms. 
The Son of Man could hear. Humanity at its best al- 
ways hears the cry of need. What would be the use 
of living if we could not hear and make response! He 
that hath ears, let him hear the voice from without. 


III 


Finally, there is the voice from above! “He that 
formed the eye, shall he not see? He that formed the 
ear, shall he not hear?” He that gave man the power 
of speech, shall he not speak in tones which all can 
understand? To whom should we go, if not to him— 
he has the words of eternal life. The voice supreme is 
the voice of the eternal God. He is here at this moment, 
waiting to speak to everyone who has ears to hear. 
When a man prays, he takes down the receiver to listen 
to the voice of God. Prayer is not all petition—it is 
communion, fellowship, conference with him who is 
above all and near us all. Prayer has in it the element 
of give and take. It is the active interchange of thought 
and desire with the Most High. And that sense of con- 
tact between these finite spirits of ours and the Infinite 
Spirit enriches our lives beyond any other exercise 
known to the mind of man. Listen until you hear 
that voice from above! 

He is not far from any one of us. He stands 
at every door and knocks. If any man hears that voice 
and will open the door, God will come in to establish 
him in a sense of peace and of joy which passeth all 
understanding. It will add tremendously to any one’s 
moral courage and to his sense of power to be conscious 
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that the voice from above is addressing him in tones 
of command, and of high promise, which he can under- 
stand. “I will hear what God the Lord will speak, 
for he will speak peace to his people.” 

“The word of the Lord” which came to the prophets 
and apostles of old was not a bit of cold print. It was 
a form of personal, spiritual energy—living, powerful, 
“sharper than a two-edged sword” for dividing asunder 
those lines of thought, feeling, and purpose which 
merited the divine approval from those that did not. 
It was the spirit of the living God in action impinging 
directly upon these faulty human lives of ours for their 
correction and recovery. Let every man give instant 
and constant heed to that voice from above speaking 
in the depths of his own soul—it is the voice of his 
Maker. 


ELIJAH 


Here in the Old Testament is the story of a rugged 
man who had just fought a good fight. He had won 
out single-handed and alone against four hundred and 
fifty evil-minded men. But in the nervous depression 
which followed hard upon his victory, when his life 
was threatened by a wicked queen, he sank into the 
trough of the sea and wished that he might die. “O 
Lord, take away my life,” he said. He felt that he 
had nothing left to live for. 

He fled into the desert. In that same hour there 
came an earthquake breaking the rocks in pieces— 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake. Then there 
came a strong wind tearing its way through the moun- 
tains—but the Lord was not in the wind. Then there 
came the fierce fire of lightning—but the Lord was 
not in the fire. When all these forms of physical 
energy had spent their force, “there came a still small 
voice.” And the Lord was in that. All the rest had 
been mere noise, but the still, small voice was divine 
and it brought hope, cheer, moral relief to the dis- 
couraged prophet. He rose up and went forty days 
and forty nights in the strength of that experience to 
do his duty as a man of God. Where any man stands 
ready to do the will of his Maker, that voice from 
above will speak to him words which are spirit and 
life. 

There was once a young man who stood in the temple 
of worship with a burden of grief upon his heart. The 
wise and good king who had reigned for fifty years in 
beneficent fashion over the country where this young 
man lived, was dead. The nation which the great king 
had served so well must now go forward as best it 
might without his guidance. 

But in that hard hour the young man had a fresh 
vision of spiritual reality—“In the year that king Uzziah 
died I saw the Lord.” The upper air was filled with 
angels who were chanting his praise—“Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord of Hosts.” Face to face with the 
divine, the ardent young patriot was bowed down with 
a feeling of unworthiness—“Woe is me, for I am a man 
of unclean lips and mine eyes have seen the King”— 
the real King—“the Lord of Hosts.” He prayed for 
cleansing until he saw a winged seraph flying through 
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the open spaces of heaven and placing a live coal from 
the altar upon his lips. His sin was purged and his 
iniquity was taken away. 

Then in the eager joy of that moral renewal he 
yielded himself in willing consecration to the highest 
he saw. “I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom 
shall I send? Who will go for us?” It was the voice 
from above, the voice supreme, and the young man’s 
heart leaped to an instant and final obedience. “Here 
am I, send me.” He was commissioned from on high 
for his holy and arduous task as a prophet of the Most 
High. 
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Whatever else you gain or lose, listen steadily among 
all the discordant sounds of this troubled, intricate life 
of ours for that voice from above. He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear the voice from within, the voice 
from without, and the voice from above. If his sense 
of hearing is acute he will hear the morning stars sing- 
ing together and all the sons of God shouting for joy. 
He will set ordinary duty to music and make a Te 
Deum of it. Human life is just that—if we will only 
have it so! Oh, that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness and for his wonderful gift of hearing to 
the children of men! 


Has Dry Enforcement Collapsed? 


By F. Ernest Johnson 


HIS ARTICLE IS HISTORY, be it noted, not 

prophecy. The writer entertains a lively hope that 
prohibition will yet be reasonably well enforced. But 
such hope feeds upon the possibility of a frank facing 
by the country of the past failures of the government's 
enforcement program and an understanding of the rea- 
sons therefor. One of the leaders of the prohibition 
movement, to whom I had outlined the findings of our 
study, appeared undismayed by the dark side of the 
picture portrayed, and came back in complacent fashion 
with the remark, “Of course! All that you say was to 
be expected because prohibition has not been enforced.” 
Such a statement is equally significant for the truth 
and the error which it contains. Anyone undertaking 
an appraisal of the government’s efforts to enforce the 
Volstead act, should recognize that probably no gov- 
ernment ever had a more difficult law to enforce. 

We have a right to judge the enforcement regime by 
rigid standards, but it is scarcely profitable to do so if 
our aim is to find an alibi for ourselves as citizens or 
to bolster up an excessive optimism as to what law en- 
forcement is capable of accomplishing. The writer is 
among those who persistently oppose any “liberaliza- 
tion” of the national prohibition act, no matter how 
serious a situation has arisen out of it, until an honest 
effort has been made to enforce it. Not until then will 
we know whether prohibition is wholly practicable as a 
social policy or not. But the person who complacently 
visits all the failures of prohibition upon the govern- 
ment is as rash as is the person who is sure that pro- 
hibition is a total failure. 


A DISCREDITABLE CHAPTER 


With this caution prescribed, I am ready to say that 
the federal prohibition enforcement regime has been 
one of the least creditable chapters in our national his- 
It began under an administration that disap- 
proved it—for let us not forget that Mr. Wilson, for 
reasons, to be sure, that were above suspicion, vetoed 
the Volstead act. It was continued under an adminis- 
tration that failed to take prohibition seriously and thus 


tory. 


allowed bootlegging to become a thriving outlaw in- 
dustry. Mr. Harding was not the type of man person- 
ally to lead a crusade against the liquor traffic, although 
there is reason to think that shortly before his death 
he underwent a change in some of his moral attitudes 
which, had he lived, might have registered in salutary 
fashion upon the prohibition administration. 

In fact, more than this can be said for Mr. Harding. 
Throughout his administration the prohibition lobby 
could scarcely complain for the want of “dry” appoint- 
ments. If the President framed no policy of his own, 
he at least gave the Anti-Saloon league a free hand. 
What he failed to do, and what Mr. Coolidge has tard- 
ily done, was to recognize that effective enforcement of 
the Volstead act was a responsibility of himself and his 
administration, not merely a permissive matter which 
was to be allowed to take care of itself. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


The result is easy to understand. The administra- 
tion was manifestly skeptical of prohibition and inclined 
to regard it lightly. The secretary of the treasury, in 
whose department the enforcement unit is organized, 
was generally known to be an owner of distillery prop- 
erties, and he has never become a proselyte of the pro- 
hibition faith, The commissioner of internal revenue, 
the officer of the government immediately and technic- 
ally responsible for the administration of the Volstead 
act, while personally a “dry”—a Quaker, by the way— 
has had his affinities with the financial end of the gov- 
ernment personnel and has kept himself “above the 
battle.” Seeing all this, as it was their business to see 
it, the leaders of the Anti-Saloon league and affiliated 
agencies seized the leadership which the President and 
the secretary of the treasury should have taken and 
proceeded virtually to set up and run the enforcement 
organization of the government in orthodox style. It 
was a natural course. If I had been an Anti-Saloon 
league official I should certainly have tried to do the 
same thing. But, for obvious reasons, a crusading, 
propaganda organization is not a conspicuous success 
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jn administration, and the enforcement regime became 
more enthusiastic and vocal than business-like and effi- 
cient. It became an easy target of politics, and with 
the best of intentions its officials were unable to stem 
the tide of corruption that invaded the whole regime. 

The department of justice, which under the law has 
responsibility for the prosecution of Volstead act cases, 
became disaffected with the policy of the prohibition 
unit and discouraged because of its continued pre- 
occupation with petty offenders while giant conspiracies 
went on practically undisturbed. The congestion of 
the federal courts with minor cases—police cases, in 
reality, which the federal judiciary machinery was 
never intended to handle—gave the judges, many of 
whom were none too friendly toward prohibition at 
best, good ground for getting out from under the bur- 
den of enforcing the Volstead act in their courts. The 
ofices of federal attorneys began to yield to the cor- 
rupting influence of the outlaw liquor trade. The diffi- 
culty was most marked, of course, in New York, where 
the state enforcement law was repealed and the possi- 
bility of having minor offenses prosecuted in state 
courts was thus destroyed. 


COUZENS’ INVESTIGATION 
The Couzens committee which investigated the bu- 
reau of internal revenue did an important service in 
exposing this situation. Testimony given before the 
committee made it plain that the prohibition adminis- 


tration was hampered by incompetency, inadequate ap- 
propriation, corruption on the part of prohibition 
agents, lack of cooperation between coordinate depart- 
ments of the government and connivance or negligence 
on the part of officials “higher up” with respect to these 


inefficiencies and irregularities. How high up in the 
government corruption found its way it is impossible 
to say publicly, but one may be assured that if the full 
story is ever told it will be “news.” This is said in full 
recognition of much praiseworthy service rendered by 
officials and agents of the prohibition unit. It is one of 
the tragedies of the situation that unsung heroism 
should be sacrificed to administrative inefficiency. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that no one person 
is responsible for what has happened—and what has 
not happened—in connection with the business of en- 
forcing prohibition. Undeniably, some phases of the 
situation involve culpability, if not criminal maladmin- 
istration. Some of the trouble was inevitable in the 
long trial-and-error process of building up an entirely 
new regime for the enforcement of an unprecedentedly 
drastic law. As already intimated, much of the diffi- 
culty would have been encountered by even the most 
vigorous and efficient enforcement regime. To what 
extent this is true is precisely what we are now vw-aiting 
on the government to demonstrate. 


MR. MELLON 
The key person in the whole situation is the secretary 
of the treasury. Not the President; for the prestige 
enjoyed by the secretary of the treasury has been such, 
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coupled with the fact that he has been much longer in 
power, that he rather than the President has had chief 
moral responsibility as well as the major potential in- 
fluence in shaping the government's enforcement policy. 
As our report puts it, if he had exerted a fraction of 
the effort toward enforcing national prohibition that he 
has put into carrying through his tax program, it can 
hardly be doubted that the country would have re- 
sponded. He has tolerated inefficiency in the prohibi- 
tion unit which it is difficult to believe he would have 
allowed to continue a month in the financial organiza- 
tion of his department. The smuggling of liquors grew 
to the proportions of an international scandal before 
Mr. Mellon indicated any disposition to stop it. The 
crusade carried on this year against rum row is several 
years late, chiefly because the administration was not 
sufficiently concerned to end it sooner. 

To be sure, congress comes in for a share of responsi- 
bility for this situation. Congress has been surprisingly 
ready to pass prohibition laws, but has been conserva- 
tive about paying the bills. Merely to record this, 
however, is to remind oneself that the members of 
congress are held too closely to account by their con- 
stituents for the spending of public money to be ex- 
pected to favor increased appropriation for a purpose 
which the administration was not ready to fight for on 
its own initiative. 


BAD ORGANIZATION 


The indictment against the secretary of the treasury 
is drawn chiefly in negative terms because more serious 
charges against his handling of the prohibition regime 
can hardly be substantiated. The division of responsi- 
bility has been so great and the lack of cooperation so 
marked that it is difficult to put all the blame for what 
has gone wrong on one head. One of the most import- 
ant facts disclosed by a study of prohibition enforce- 
ment is that its very structure has been conducive to 
buck-passing and to transactions of low visibility. Did 
Mr. Mellon know, for example, the details of the notor- 
ious Fleischman case, in which a tax of more than 
$1,800,000 due the government was settled for $75,000 
because a solid legal case had not been built up as a 
basis of prosecution? Did he know the character of 
the prohibition agents who repeatedly sold the govern- 
ment out and yet maintained their jobs? Did he know 
that dishonest men who had secured permits to handle 
liquors were allowed to continue their depredations 
long after their offenses had been brought to the attention 
of the government? It is difficult to say. 

There are those who ask just how effective law en- 
forcement has been, and there are those who attempt 
to answer in terms of percentages. I am unable to see 
any basis for such an answer or any point in trying to 
arrive at it. To say, for example, that prohibition is 
seventy per cent effective, might mean a variety of 
things. If it means that thirty per cent as much bever- 
age liquor is sold and consumed in the country as be- 
fore prohibition was adopted, it is a wholly unproved 
and unprovable statement. My own guess is that the 
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showing is much more favorable than that, so far as 
quantity is concerned. If it means that seventy per 
cent of all violators of the law are apprehended, it is 
quite obviously a gross exaggeration. But such esti- 
mates are at best misleading. Seventy per cent of suc- 
cess in eliminating alcohol sounds better than it is, for 
thirty per cent of the liquor formerly drunk in America, 
when illicitly transported and consumed, can make 
vastly more moral and political trouble for the country 
than the percentage indicates. One of the stubborn 
facts we must face is that the actual corruption and 
demoralization occasioned by our illicit liquor trade is 
away out of proportion to its volume as compared with 
pre-prohibition days. We must deal with results, not 
abstract considerations. 

It is probably safe to say that beer has been sub- 
stantially eliminated as a popular beverage save at 
points near the border and that the smuggling of liquors 
into the country, scandalous and demoralizing as it is, 
is not of great quantitative significance, taking the 
country as a whole. The big problem at present is in- 
dustrial alcohol, which cannot be eliminated because it 
is a growing legitimate industry. As the product in- 
creases the possibility of illicit diversion grows. It 
can, however, with reasonable diligence be controlled. 
For the future, it appears that the moonshine bootleg- 
ger is the chief menace because he is a lone wolf, hard 
to locate, impossible to anticipate, and his tribe seems 
to increase with the scarcity of genuine liquor. If the 
shutting off of the main sources of supply should afford 
a great stimulus to this type of offender, the last chap- 
ter of prohibition enforcement must be written by the 
states and municipalities, after the federal organization 
has exhausted its resources. 

In the new set-up at Washington the government is 
steering its own course. It has taken leave of the pro- 
hibition lobby and is going to make a demonstration 
without the aid of propagandist groups. There is a 
suggestion of finality about this new departure—that is 
what makes it so serious. If it fails there are likely to 
be no alibis—and no alternative plans have been made. 
The government will have shot its bolt. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up. The problems facing the reorganized 
prohibition administration are serious, but they should 
yield an early solution if the country really wants the 
law enforced. What is required of the federal govern- 
ment in the matter is to do the wholesale work—stop 
smuggling, or reduce it to negligible proportions ; estab- 
lish control over industrial alcohol to prevent its diver- 
sion to illicit uses; keep a firm hand on liquor ware- 
houses and the big cereal beverage plants, commonly 
called “breweries,” so that they cannot illegally put 
beer on the market before it is de-alcoholized; and 
break up the bootlegging conspiracies that are country- 
wide in their ramifications. If the federal government 
can accomplish these ends, the conditions of a demon- 
stration of the enforcibility of prohibition will have 
been met. That is to say, the final test of enforcement 
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will be the possibility of keeping the “ultimate con- 
sumer” from gratifying his appetite. 

But Uncle Sam is, after all, a distant relative of the 
ultimate consumer, and can only concern himself with 
the wholesale trade. Only he can stop that. But when 
this task has been done it remains to be seen whether 
the demand is so persistent as to sustain a cellar and 
attic industry which only the state and local police can 
grapple with. The federal end of the task is simple 
enough, if a sufficient number of able and fearless ad- 
ministrators can be put into service and kept there de- 
spite the paralyzing hand of political patronage. Up 
to the present moment this possibility is not clear. 


ANALOGIES FAIL 


Much confusion exists about the problems and merits 
of prohibition enforcement through the temptation to 
reason by analogy. Granted, it is said, that prohibition 
is only partially successful in stopping the liquor traf- 
fic, what then? Shall the law be repealed on that ac- 
count? What about the laws against theft, arson, mur- 
der? The argument is, of course, palpably inappropri- 
ate. Murder and theft and arson are universally out- 
lawed among civilized men and only a minute fraction 
of humanity is engaged in violating laws which society 
has enacted against them. The illicit liquor traffic in- 
volves a large portion of the public and has hosts who 
defend it. Hence, to maintain itself, the prohibition 
regime must become reasonably effective or it is almost 
certain to become increasingly ineffective. In America 
today we seem to be rapidly approaching the point of 
decision. But until strong hands and stout hearts have 
failed in an effort which has not yet been made, all talk 
of “liberalizing” the Volstead act should fall on deaf 
ears. 

(This is the second of three articles on the present status 
of prohibition in the United States. The final article will 
appear in a forthcoming issue.) 


Death, the Deceiver 


ESTERDAY I saw a funeral passing by, 
Hurrying through the busy city streets thronged thick 
With living men—death in the very midst of life. 
I smiled, yet not without deep and tender reverence 
Of the world—lI smiled to see them drive so fiercely, 
Like madmen in a race to reach a final goal, 
The grave—and then—and then to plunge into the dark. 
What they bore so hastily along, and guarded 
So carefully, in richly carved and gilded hearse, 
Mute in a costly casket, was not a dead man, 
But a faded, ragged suit of clothes and a set 
Of worn-out, broken tools (not worth a German mark!) 
Which the living man, now clad in newer garments, 
Doing finer tasks, had cast aside as useless. 
The man himself, perchance, the living soul—who knows ?— 
Stood in the crowds and grinned, as he looked on and on, 
(Grown wiser now) that men should be so fooled by death. 
Epwarp A. G. HERMANN. 
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Please, Mr. Potter! Please, Mr. Straton! 


By Hubert C. Herring 


HE SECOND SUNDAY in September is famous 

for two things: it is always hot in New York, and 

the preachers get back from their vacations. The Reverend 

Charles F. Potter of the West Side Unitarian church is 

back from Dayton. The Reverend John Roach Straton of 

Calvary Baptist church is back from Louisville and points 
south and west. 

The Reverend Mr. Potter is in excellent mood this morn- 
ing. He is to speak on “The Future of Christianity.” He 
is calm and analytical. He gives a careful and interesting 
account of the strands in the Christian tradition. He men- 
tions Dayton and Mr. Bryan and has some things to say 
about fundamentalists. He mentions Mr. Fosdick, and sug- 
gests, in entirely good spirit, that Mr. Fosdick has not 
earned the right to be called a “liberal,” in fact, that he is 
something of a fundamentalist, and that his distinction be- 
tween the religion “about Jesus” and the religion “of 
Jesus” is not so important as it sounds; that after all, we 
are not called to go back to anything, but that our call is to 
something which is always ahead. Mr. Potter says other 
things about Dayton and the Scopes trial and the funda- 
mentalists and the liberals. Mr. Potter is quite evidently 
alarmed ; he suggests that his audience all hear the Reverend 
Mr. Straton this evening; he is confident that we will all 
come away better “liberals.” 


VAN LOON AS SCRIPTURE 


The auditorium in which Mr. Potter conducts his serv- 
ice is white, coolly chaste. So is his service: it is discreet 
and in good taste. It is rather a comfort to listen to the 
hymns. They do not excite, nor do they offend. Mr. Potter 
reads for a scripture lesson a passage from a forthcoming 
book by one van Loon. Its subject is “Tolerance,” and it is 
good. I prefer a little thunder out of Isaiah—Isaiah im- 
presses me as being a bit more ornamental than van Loon— 
still, van Loon has his points. Mr. Potter announces that a 
great meeting of Unitarian laymen is shortly to be held to 
consider what can be done about “fighting the funda- 
mentalists.” I gather that the great ‘need is to fight funda- 
mentalists. 

We are asked for an offering. I gather that it will be 
used to fight fundamentalists. I gladly contribute one 
half dollar, for after all a fight’s a fight, and this is the 
only war in sight. 

The service over, we adjourn to the lobby where we pur- 
chase pamphlets on fundamentalism, and the latest num- 
ber of the Christian Register. A most interesting journal, 
that, which gets up bright and early every Thursday morn- 
ing to spy out another fundamentalist for slaying. 

Broadway is just outside. There are a number of people 
walking up and down, as they sometimes do on Broadway. 
I am moved to put Mr. Potter’s sermon into practice. I 
will find a fundamentalist and I will fight him. I shall 
prove to him that Harry Fosdick is no liberal, or that 
the logos wasn’t really a Christian idea, or that the virgin 


birth isn’t so, or that some of the stories in the New Testa- 
ment got put there by ambitious gentlemen who were de- 
termined that no competing cult should get ahead of them 
in wonder tales. But I can’t see my fundamentalist. There 
are Jews and some Negroes and some Irish. I can’t 
imagine that any of these know about the logos. Here 
are a bunch of young fellows lounging by. I can think 
of a number of things which they might be interested in, 
but I simply can’t persuade myself that the burning need 
of their souls is to be convinced of the untrustworthiness 
of the gospel of John. 

Here are a half dozen girls, giggling, gum-chewing young 
things, covered with thick layers of red paint. They work 
in some Third avenue store six days a week, or some- 
where else. I might speak to them about fundamentalists, 
but I fear they are more interested in the boys with whom 
they have dates this afternoon, and that they haven’t 
heard about the great need of shaking loose from the de- 
moralizing yoke of superstitious belief in the miracles of 
the New Testament. I have heard Miss Royden preach 
sermons which these girls would understand, and quite 
possibly appreciate. They might be interested in questions 
about life. . . life as it is made up. . . life filled up with 
questions of how you earn your living, and what there 
is to be done about it. . . life filled up and overflowing 
with questions of man and woman, and what each thinks 
about the other, and what each has the right to demand 
for oneself and of the other. Yes, they might be interested 
in something of that sort, but I must fight fundamentalists. 
I have a half dollar invested in that business and I am 
thrifty. . . but where to begin? I can’t imagine anyone 
on Broadway caring very much. The people who cared 
were in the West Side Unitarian church at eleven o’clock 
this morning. 


DR. STRATON’S CHURCH 


The Reverend John Roach Straton is in fine trim this 
evening. He is just back from what the incorrigible Henry 
Mencken calls “the Bible belt.” He has announced his 
subject, “The Results of the Scopes Trial in the South 
and the West, pointing to a great Revival of Religion.” 

There is nothing chaste and calm about the Reverend 
Mr. Straton’s church; it is all reds and yellows and browns. 
The organist is busily engaged in producing strange effects 
upon his organ. Sections of that instrument are located 
in the four corners of the auditorium, and various sec- 
tions and choruses of the hymns have a way of jumping 
out at one from unexpected quarters. And then the hymns. 
A young gentleman in a clean collar announces that we 
are to sing, “Shall we gather at the River?”, and then re- 
marks confidentially, “I always did like that piece.” We 
sing it. The organ keeps jumping at us, and romping on 
us. As we come to the line, “Gather with the saints at 
the river, that flows by the throne of God,” I think of the 
Reverend Mr. Potter who won’t be with us. 
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The clean looking gentleman announces another hymn, 
“He will hold me fast.” He again takes us into his confi- 
dence, “This tune has a good swing, and also a message.” 
It has. One could dance to it. The assistant pastor prays. 
He mentions our dear pastor having recently returned 
to us. We sing. This time it is, “There is power in the 
blood.” The assistant pastor has said in his prayer, “We 
feel his warm blood.” The hymn has many words, bleeding 
words. The music of the hymn fits the words. 

The Reverend Mr. Straton reads the scripture. The 
lesson is from first Chronicles. It tells what God did to 
the Philistines. One can fairly see those Philistines on 
the run. Mr. Straton seems quite clear that God is about 
to do the same thing to the modernists. They will run. 
Mr. Potter must run. Mr. Straton knows it, for he admits 
that he belongs to the group “whose ears are attuned 
to the whisperings of the divine power,” of those who 
know that God is making ready for a great revival of 
religion—real religion. 

The offering is announced. The Reverend Mr. Straton 
invites us to “cooperate with God and make an invest- 
ment for eternity.” I invest. It seems futile. I already 
have my money up on the Reverend Mr. Potter. They 
can’t both win. 


THE COMING REVIVAL 


Now the Reverend Mr. Straton preaches his sermon. 
He uses the first personal pronoun rather freely. He sees 
a “coming revival of real religion.” The defeat of the 
modernist is at hand. He says a few things about modern- 
ists. He pays his tribute of respect to the memory of 
William J. Bryan. “No one can ever take the place of 
William J. Bryan,” and then he modestly admits that there 
has been a good deal of talk over the country to the effect 
that one John Roach Straton is the logical one to shoulder 
the mantle of the departed leader. But no, no man can 
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fill that place. And yet. . . but no, I shall not desert Cal- 
vary church. 

Applause. 

“No, my work here is just begun. I shall see it through.” 

Applause. . . determined applause. 

The Reverend Mr. Straton then draws himself up, and 
says a few words about Mr. Darrow, of Dayton and Chi- 
cago. “I hereby challenge Mr. Darrow to a series of joint 
debates to be held in the leading centers of this country.” 

He then tells us about the wave of crime which is 
sweeping across the country, about murder, and adultery, 
dances and theatres. All this is due to the “substitution 
of mushy modernism for the old time religion.” There 
are ten thousand murders each year in the United States, 
because “the Bible is no longer exalted as the word of 
God.” 

The hour is late. A few last words about modernists, 
about the fight for the faith, of the victory of Dayton, 
of the loyalty which still lurks in the hearts of the faithful. 
Then a few stories about the little brown church where 
he began his ministry: the story of his first convert, a 
blear-eyed drunken jailbird. “Modernists don’t make con- 
verts.” 

He serves final notice on all modernists and their ilk. 
He foretells the fate of the unfaithful. He promises the 
glorious revival of real religion. He pleads in closing for 
that great spirit of “humility and love.” The fight is on. 
For humility and love. Yes, Mr. Straton. 


* * * * 


A hot Sunday in New York, but the night is cooler. 
I take up the diary of one Samuel Pepys. I find an entry 
which reads as follows: 

“February 10th (Lord’s Day). Up and with my wife 
to church, where Mr. Mills made an unnecessary sermon 
upon original sin, neither understood by himself nor the 
people.” Yes, Mr. Pepys. And to bed. 


British Table Talk 


London, September 10. 
HE PAN-ANGLICAN CONFERENCE held at Lambeth 
invited the free churches to consider certain proposals for 
reunion. For more than three years the federal council of the 
free churches has been exploring the whole subject. Much has 
been gained from the patient and frank discussions between the 
Anglicans and the free church representa- 
tives Sut that they 
have done all that can be done for the 


The Free Churches 
and Lambeth 


now they realize 

present; and no more joint sessions will be 
There is a general impression abroad that the time has 
Even if the 
bishops and free church leaders agreed upon some method of 
re-ordination, they could not pledge their followers. It is upon 
the problems of the ministry that the halt has come. Lambeth 
proposed that the Anglican minister should accept whatever rec- 
oOgnition was necessary to allow him to minister in the free 
churches, while the free churchman in the same spirit should 
accept the ordination which would permit him to minister in 
the church of England; and in the future there should be ordina 
tion for all by a bishop, whose office should be definitely con- 
stitutional. The real difficulty has been found in the unequal 


held 
not yet come for anything like corporate reunion, 


character of the concegsions—it is not the same thing for an 
Anglican clergyman to become authorized to preach in a free 
church as it is for the free church minister to be re-ordained at 
the hands of a bishop. It must also be admitted that there is in 
the rank and file on both sides less enthusiasm for reunion than 
there is among the leaders. In fact, within certain free churches 
there has been an impatience, amounting almost to anger at 
the prolongation of such negotiations. They are ended now. 
But I am sure that the fellowship to which they have witnessed 
is not ended. 


Trades Unions and the 
Policy of Labor 


The trades union congress is meeting this week at Scarbor- 
ough. It is difficult to present any picture of the congress to 
readers in another country; it must be difficult even for those 
who are present at its deliberations to know whither the labor 
movement in this country is tending. The president, Mr. Swales, 
made a fiery speech; and throughout the week it has been evi- 
dent that the left wing has been trying to commit the congress 
to a revolutionary program. Some are planning to secure a cen 
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tral standing council, which shall have the power to mobilize all 
the trade unions in support of any one union which might be 
fighting for its own interests. This proposal was rejected, and 
with good reason. No one can imagine that the trade unions of 
this country are so far committed to solidarity as to be prepared 
to call a general strike in the interests of any particular union. 
It is true that they stood solidly behind the miners, but that was 
an exceptional case. The left wing, however, will be free to 
claim as on their side the following rather wordy and vague 
resolutions, passed at the congress: “That this congress de- 
clares that the trade union movement must organize to prepare 
the trade unions, in conjunction with the party of the workers, to 
struggle for the overthrow of capitalism. At the same time 
congress warns the workers against all attempts to introduce 
capitalist schemes of copartnership, which in the past have failed 
to give the workers any positive rights, but instead have usually 
served as fetters retarding the forward movement. Congress 
further considers that strong, well-organized shop committees 
are indispensable weapons in the struggle to force the capitalists 
to relinquish their grip on industry, and therefore pledges itself 
to do all in its power to develop and strengthen workers’ organ- 
ization.” But even these resolutions are capable of several con- 
structions, and it is not to be assumed that by approving “the 
overthrow of capitalism” the congress pledges itself to revolu- 
tion. At the same time the Morning Post warns the trade union 
leaders that they “are slipping and slithering on to very danger- 
ous ground.” 
* * ®& 


Dr. Alfred Rowland 


At the age of 84 Dr. Alfred Rowland died suddenly last week. 
He retired from pastoral work when he reached the age of 70, 
but for the greater part of the 14 years left to him he was 
unresting in his service of the churches, and he kept his intel- 
lectual powers fresh to the end. Dr. Rowland won a remark- 
able position in the Congregational churches; every office of 
trust or honor was given to him, and there was no man in 
whom these churches put greater confidence. For many years 
he was minister of the church at Crouch End in north London. 
It became under his faithful and gifted pastorate not only a 
large church, but a church which might serve as a model of an 
active and united fellowship. But Dr. Rowland soon became 
known outside north London. His preaching was always on a 
high level; his organist, who worked with him for many years, 
used to say that he had never heard Dr. Rowland preach a bad 
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sermon. He was, moreover, a master of assemblies and without 
a rival as chairman of committees. Thanks to his business abil- 
ity and his calmness of temperament, he was able to bear a bur- 
den such as few men could bear. Many of us have occasion to 
remember his sympathy and kindness to young ministers; he 
was never pompous or aloof, but frank and friendly to us, and 
he never missed a chance of encouraging others. Dr. Rowland 
was a link to the former days of Congregationalism, of which 
he loved to speak and to write, but he never lost touch with the 
later generations. When his wife died, he preached a series 
of sermons on the after life; and, as one of his younger friends 
says, he had preached too often on the resurrection to fear death 
when it drew near to him. 


And So Forth 


A new book by Mr. H. G. Wells is announced for next week; 
it is to be called “Christina Alberta’s Father.” That is all that 
is known, except that it is certain to become a best-seller....A 
popular paper is going to publish articles upon their religious 
belief by a number of literary men; this should be an interesting 
journalistic venture. I see that Sheila Kaye-Smith is bringing 
out a book on Anglo-Catholicism. No one can read her books, 
especially her later ones, without perceiving where she stands 
in her religious views....The program of the Congregational 
union’s centennial assembly has been issued, The main theme 
is to be the obligation which rests upon the churches to support 
and to extend their missionary work. Bournemouth, where the 
meetings are to be held, is the scene of a strong and growing 
Congregationalism. There for many years Dr. J. D. Jones has 
been a leader not afraid to lead. He has never been content to 
be minister of a prosperous church; he has laid it upon the 
conscience of his people to open new churches where they were 
needed....There is no dean of Westminster appointed yet. Dr. 
Barnes, the bishop of Birmingham, would be an excellent 
appointment, but I do not imagine that he will be chosen. His 
outspoken attacks, both upon traditionalism and upon Anglo- 
Catholicism, have made for him many critics and some enemies. 
At heart he is most certainly to be counted an evangelical.... 
There is no great popular interest in the league of nations’ 
assembly. The chief concern for this country is the settlement 
of the Mosul dispute. Very many would not be greatly troubled 
if the award of the league went against our claims. 


EpwArpD SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


Goodness and Intelligence 


Two BOOKS which the thoughtful reader may profitably 

read and ponder together are G. Lowes Dickinson’s THe 
MEANING OF THE Goon: A DrtaLocue (Doubleday Page, $2.00) 
and Vernon Lee’s Proteus, on THE Future or INTELLIGENCE (Dut- 


ton, $1.00). The middle-aged, or almost middle-aged, still 
remember the pleasant hoax of the “Letters of a Chinese Offi- 
cial,” by which Dickinson made us at once his victims and his 
debtors. It was a brilliant criticism of western civilization from 
the standpoint of the orient. In this new book the same capacity 
for incisive thinking and clear statement is employed in an 
inquiry, in the form of dialogue, into the nature and content of 
the good. Is there a universal good, a good which is good 
always and for all, and if so what is it? The impression left by 
this all-day conversation is that, while a good exists which is for 
practical purposes general and permanent, any specific definition 
of it is open to grave objection. To say that it is the welfare of 
future generations involves the implausible assumption that, 
from the standpoint of the absolute, one generation is more 
important than another. To say that it is the good of the whole 
species, still leaves it undetermined what is the meaning of good 


in relation to the species, and introduces a further question as 
to whether the individual finds his own highest good in promot- 
ing the good of the species and if not what motive moves him to 
promote it at his own expense. To say that all activity is essen- 
tially good in proper place and proportion is rather the expres- 
sion of a buoyant mood than of a reasoned philosophy, and 
besides it makes no provision for deciding what is proper place 
and proportion except that they must lead to “good” results— 
and that takes us around the circle to the place of beginning. 

In fact, the main difficulty of the whole project is the seeming 
impossibility of defining good without using the word itself, or 
some derivative, cognate, or synonym of it, in the definition. 
One is impelled toward the conclusion that the good must be 
known not by definition but by experience, and that it is recog- 
nized not by a process of knowledge directed to noting its agree- 
ment with some established norm but by an emotional reaction 
involving the satisfaction derived directly from it. Yet it must 
be added that this emotional satisfaction must be prepared to 
face the scrutiny and criticism of intelligence, and that any 
satisfaction which does not still remain satisfactory when sub- 
jected to criticism cannot validate its object as good. 

The informal debate recorded in this dialogue issues in no 
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decision, but the advantage is in favor of the idea that the most 
general and essential good is to be found in relations among 
personalities and that it reaches its ideal perfection in mutual 
love, eternal and universal. 

Proteus becomes for Vernon Lee, the symbol of intelligence 
because he was the classic figure most given to change. The 
author avoids the difficult task of defining intelligence, but she 
uses the term to represent that critical faculty which scrutinizes 
presuppositions, recognizes hypotheses as such and tests them 
by experience, refuses to be bound by tradition, and clears the 
way for progress by rejecting institutions which are venerable 
but no longer serviceable. She discusses—with that free intelli- 
gence whose praises she sings—the relation of intelligence to 
morals, aesthetics and “intelligent manners,” with casual refer- 
ences to religion and economics. A changing world in which 
protean intelligence is let loose to disturb established 
standards, ideals, and institutions is confessedly a dangerous 
world, but any other kind is a dead world and “we must accept 
the risks which the coming of intelligence may entail upon us,” 
and, after all, if Proteus is at large changing and disturbing the 
most cherished features of our familiar world, intelligence also 
keeps an eye on Proteus. 


such 


Applied Psychology 


DAVID SEABURY’S Unmasxkinc Our Minps (Boni & Live- 

right) is in effect an apologia for the irregular and free-lance 
psychologists. The phenomena of consciousness are so varied 
and complex that they cannot all be subsumed under a single 
formula or included single system. All sorts of 
approaches are therefore legitimate, from the 
behavioristic to the The author believes that 
the practising consultant holds all the keys, and that he cannot 
dispense with any of them if he is to unlock all the secret places 
of the heart and let the curative sunlight of understanding into 
its dark recesses. He believes also that the most important con- 
tributions to applied psychology, and even to theoretical psychol- 
ogy, will not come from the theoretical field but from these 
eclectic practitioners who are hospitable to the concepts of all 


within a 
necessary and 


theological. only 


systems, even those which appear to be mutually contradictory. 
But he has a system of his own to which he applies the name 
“centralism,” which he hopes may prove to be an ultimately 
unifying point of view for the diverse psychological sects, though 
for the present he expects all professional psychologists to call 
it heresy and laymen to fear its ethical implications. He is 
right in his assertion that all psychology is social psychology. 
His description of the “ravages of parental possessiveness” is a 
solemn warning to all, whether parents or not, who take too 
seriously their assumed duty as the captains of other people's 
souls. His interpretation of the mystical, ascetic, and puritan 
attitudes involves too much caricature to be quite just or accu- 
rate, in my judgment. The truth is that the mystic—even the 
afflicted with the faint-hearted inertia of 
a depleted personality which starves because it has no appetite, 


ascetic mystic—is not 


no driving force, no elan vital; but on the contrary he has so 
great an appetite that he is willing to pay a great price for what 
he believes will satisfy it. 

s. We More Lire 
(Doran, $1.60) is not a unified or systematic treatise but a group 
of essays in this field, a sequel to “Psychology and the Chris- 
tian Lite.” The standpoint is very orthodox—naturally, per- 
haps, as the author is “chaplain to the king.” He aims to show 
that religious knowledge is as valid as any other sort, scientific, 
for example, because it involves the same processes—imagina- 
tion, hypothesis and verification in experience, but never exact 
demonstration. This sentence is worthy of note and elaboration: 
“Faith in Christianity may be static—a position; or it may be 
dynamic—a driving force; or it may be sedative—a dope.” 

W. R. Matthews, also a “chaplain to the king,” in THe Psycno- 
LOGICAL AppRoACH TO RELIGION (Longmans, $1.00) gives a brief 
and intelligent discussion, in three lectures, of the relation of 
psychology to the idea of God, conversion, and immortality. 
He makes generous recognition of the value of the actual results 
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of the newer thinking in this field, and neither gives way to panic 
nor indulges in rash claims regarding what psychology may de 
to or for religion. 


Tre New PsycHoLocy AND THE Preacner (Seltzer, $2.00), by 
H. Crichton Miller, M.D., is the work of a nerve specialist and 
psychoanalyst with “little philosophical and no theological train- 
ing.” The author’s aim, in his own words, is to “winnow out the 
human elements that the average partisan of religion is so ready 
to defend as an integral part of a divine system, and to show 
the Christian apologist that his best course is to cooperate heart- 
ily in this effort rather than to denounce it as sacrilege.” If this 
were in fact the field of his effort, his confessed lack of theologi- 
cal and philosophical training would be a serious disqualification, 
for the winnowing process in religion can be safely entrusted 
only to one who has very seriously studied both the phenomena 
and the fundamental concepts of religion. But as a matter of 
fact he does but little winnowing of religion and most of what he 
says appeals to lay and secular minds quite as much as to preach- 
ers. He makes the interesting suggestion that “the confirmed 
heretic pursues heresy because of’a character flaw which impels 
him to do so. He is a rebel against authority”—and thus not 
free as he believes himself to be, but determined by authority, 
negatively suggestible, and incapable of unbiased and independ- 
ent thinking. The author presents some interesting but not very 
convincing analogies between different types of religion and the 
stages of the normal development of the child in relation to 
mother, father, fellows, and the opposite sex. The nearest 
approach to winnowing is a statement that, while Christianity’s 
vital core of dynamic idealism will come through unscathed, 
much in it that is second-rate and extrinsic must go—but he 
does not say what. The title of the book was apparently not 
so much determined by its contents as by the desire to complete 
a series which contains books on “The New Psychology and the 
Teacher” and “The New Psychology and the Parent.” If the 
others are equal to this, it is an excellent series. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 











EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Was America Deluded 
by the War? 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES dealing with the origins of the 
war, Germany's share of the guilt, the Allies’ share, 
and the validity of the basis on which America was induced 
to enter the conflict 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Professor of History in Smith College 


will begin in The Christian Century, October 8. Professor 
Barnes is America’s most authoritative historian on the 
background and origin of the war. He will present facts 
that will amaze the reader who has not kept abreast of the 
disclosures made since the armistice, and which are now 
well-known among historical scholars in all courtries. The 
propaganda patterns which were woven into the American 
mind during the war still remain. These will resist uncom- 
fortably the massing of facts which contemporary histor- 
ical scholars are bringing to light. Professor Barnes, as 
the most conspicuous of American revisionist historians, 
has previously set forth his views in fragmentary form in 
several periodicals. In The Christian Century's series he 
has been asked to make a statement as comprehensive 
and adequate as the vital importance of the issue de ; 
This he has done in a series of nine articles dealing with 
the following subjects: 
I. The Historical Background VI. England and Sir Edward 
11. The Near Background— _VII 
1905-1914 VILL. The Entry of the 
Ill. Serbia and the War Crisis States 
IV. The Role Piayed by Germany. 1X. War Ideals and War Reali- 
V. The Russian Mobilization. ties. 


Our readers and their friends will be interested to learn 
of this forthcoming presentation, for the first time in the 
United States, of the evidence demanding a revision of 
our war-distorted picture of the world situation of 1914. 


rey 
The Responsibility of France. 


United 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Birth Control a Misnomer 


Editor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your customary clarity set before us on August 27 
some great issues under the caption of “Birth Control.” The 
use of thet caption, already too common, was not repudiated 
in your splendid editorial as it is not repudiated in the powerful 
treatments by our mutual friend Professor Edward A. Ross, 
the sociologist. I am convinced that if the message you men 
are bringing on this timely international social thesis is ever 
to actually reach the people and grip offenders some new cap- 
tion will have to be adopted. Birth control misses the whole 
point. Procreation, as you in one paragraph imply, is the issue. 
Would not “sex temperance” or “family restraint” or “procrea- 
tion control” be nearer the issue? 

The very fact that so called “birth control” is credited to 
the intelligent saddles upon the intelligent mass a suspicion that 
they are sinners, that they are perverting the God-given opera- 
tions of humanity, and have become next to murderers. Here 
is the attitude the mass of Roman Catholics have been instructed 
to take. If the issue were shifted from birth to procreation most 
of the objections of the Roman church might be overcome and 
most of the priests won to our population thesis. Certainly 
the issue would have a new application for the pious husband 
and wife who thus far have in ignorance allowed instinct to 
rule. At present sex instinct blessed by the church has the field 
against birth control cursed by God. At least that is the way the mass 
of laymen would now frame it. My proposal is to shift the 
battle from artificial control to procreation prudence. In soci- 
ology that very term “procreation prudence” is used. If we are 
to treat the issue at all why not get at its heart? 


Madison, Wis. Epwarp W. BLAKEMAN. 


Schweitzer Is No Saviour 


Editor Tae Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Perhaps if I could but be patient, someone better quali- 
fed than I would answer Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s question in 
The Christian Century for September 3rd, “Can Schweitzer 
Save Us from Russell?” But this time I cannot be patient. My 
answer is emphatically, No. Schweitzer’s philosophy as here 
set forth is not big enough. His God is not the God revealed 
by Jesus Christ. He is little and helpless; not the author and 
Creator of the universe but something apart from it, struggling 
against it, good and gentle and friendly to man to be sure; 
but unable to help him materially in the conflict with blind, 
purposeless nature. Mr. Niebuhr offers us this as an explana- 
tion to the fact of evil in the world. To me this is wholly 
inadequate. Give me rather the explanation suggested by the 
personalists—that evil and suffering are the price we pay for 
freedom. God, the omnipotent, but at the same time a moral 
being, creates man in his own image and breathes upon him 
the breath of life. In other words, he makes man like himself, 
a person who has power to think and to feel and who has 
what is more important—the freedom of choice. He has power 
to commune with God and to struggle up, up through long 
centuries striving to attain to the pattern set in his soul. In 
order to be like God he must be free, but because he is free 
he has fallen into error. The evil in the world is man’s own 
fault; it is not God’s fault. God is limited in the sense that 
he will not compel man to do right when man himself does 
not choose it. He pleads with man to come to him, but he 
does not compel. 

The forces of nature often seem cruel, obdurate and capricious 
but they are all governed by laws which man is gradually 
finding out. In learning these laws and assuming control over 
nature, man is exercising his God-given powers. To many 
minds there is marvelous precision and order in the universe. 


God is immanent in nature but the mere objects of nature 
are not God. There is the difference between immanence and 
pantheism. God is revealed in his universe but is not exhausted 
by it; he is immanent but also transcendent. 

I cannot understand what Mr. Niebuhr means by the “moral 
impotence of liberal religion.” Are the liberal Christians so 
morally remiss? I thought that one of the traditional grievances 
which orthodox believers had against them was that they relied 
on a doctrine of “good works” rather than “faith.” Or does 
Mr. Niebuhr mean that it is the fault of the religion that those 
who do not embrace it are not good? 

Optimism, we are told, is untenable. In an article by the 
same author in the Atlantic Monthly, I was struck by the 
phrase, “the fatuous optimism of liberal religion.” I can well 
see how a liberal doctrine carried to extremes as in some of 
the theological vagaries of our time, might be characterized 
by the term, fatuous optimism. But is there no optimism that 
is not fatuous optimism? This being the case then, they who, 
seeing great forces of evil in the world, accept them as a 
challenge to heroic effort for righteousness hoping for the 
ultimate triumph of goodness; they who are calm and at 
peace in time of outward stress because they have faith in a 
personal God who is good; who find a thrill of joy in achiev- 
ing something that they believe to be according to his purpose; 
who are happy because they see God in the daily affairs of 
life, because they are hungering and thirsting for righteous- 
ness and constantly being filled, because they have been perse- 
cuted for righteousness sake and have not faltered, because they 
have loved and forgiven and spent themselves in service find- 
ing that in so doing they were more like the Christ—these 
then are deluded by a fatuous optimism. 

It may be that I have carried Mr. Niebuhr’s argument beyond 
its logical implications. I am glad if he can save anyone from 
Bertrand Russell. Faith in a little God, I suppose, is better 
than faith in no God at all. It may be that I have given vent 
to a series of age-old religious platitudes; but to me they are 
vital religious faith. Entreat me not to leave them nor to 
return from following after them for I am one who desires 
to have the assurance of things hoped for and to look for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Marion CoLeMAn. 


Why Segregate? 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: Your editorial on Negro segregation made me question, 


Why segregate? To a certain extent segregation will naturally 
and normally take place without legislative action. Being foreign 
born makes it simple and easy for me to worship alongside a 
Negro, to enjoy conversation with him, to sit beside him on the 
street car, even to live next door to him as I have had the oppor- 
tunity of so doing. 

While abed in our local hospital this summer a colored lad 
happened to be one of the patients. He was uneducated and could 
not read or write but he was a delightful chap to talk to. His 
voice was musical, his mood almost always happy and while he 
was there he was the life of the institution. Laughing, singing, 
and cheer-making every day. He left the hospital before I did 
and it seemed a deserted place without him. George had scarcely 
gotten outdoors when I heard his room mates say, “You can’t 
trust these damn niggers; they’d just as soon kill a man as not. 
God, I’m glad he’s gone.” A few minutes before they were laughing 
with him and really enjoying his entertainment. Strange, when 
we talk about them they are untouchables, undesirables, but when 
we come to know them and live by them we find that they are 
human with likable qualities. 

I was attending a Methodist camp meeting the other day whea 
one of the speakers advanced the idea that God never made the 
Negro for America. God made him for Africa. His sweat glands, 
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his skin color, his general makeup unfitted him for this country and 
the only place where God wanted him was in Africa. This was 
part of this speaker’s remedy for Americanizing America and 
making it 100 per cent. 
Buchanan, Mich. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text: Acts 18:1-11. 


W. Mayan Jongs. 


Lesson for October 11. 


In Commercial Corinth 


HE CITIES of today are at once the strength and the despair 

of the Christian church. Take London, for instance. There, 
on the one hand, are the influential preachers, like Dean Inge, 
Dr. Norwood, Dr. Orchard and Dr. Hutton, with their powerful 
churches; and, on the other hand, there are the unsolved indus- 
trial problems and the almost hopeless social situations.. What 
shall we say of Paris, Moscow, New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Tokio, and Peking? Can Christ capture the modern 
cities? Has Christianity power to meet the industrial and social 
conditions of our present-day Babylons? There are those who 
tell us that Christ is meeting his supreme test at this hour and 
in our enormous cities. 

The answer would seem to be found in Paul. If Corinth 
could be taken, then any city that ever was, or ever will be, can 
be won for the Master. Do you tell us that the commercial 
spirit is pushing Christianity to the wall? Then let us recall 
the fact that Corinth was the busy, teeming, industrial center 
of that day. It is not likely that men are more greedy and 
tricky now than they were then. In fact, many of us believe that 
the world is growing better. It would not be difficult to estab- 
lish the truth that commercial ethics, due to modern banking 
and kindred credit systems, are immeasurably superior to those 
of Paul’s day. Do you tell us that modern sex morality is at a 
very low ebb and that Christianity has a struggle on its hands 
to deliver us from this sordid monster? A young social worker, 
taking his first plunge into New York experiences, writes back: 
“What can religion do for us? On the one side is the rigid, 
orthodox system and on the other the inflowing tide of immor- 
ality. To me it seems a rising tide, which I am powerless to 
hold back.” This worker paints a dismal picture of youthful 
sin. However, his statements would be stoutly challenged, for 
many of our teachers and social workers insist that the youth of 
today is the best that the world has ever known—wiser, freer, 
But, no matter how bad our youth may be, it is certain 
that we do not sanction vice in the name of religion as did 
Our temples are not brothels, as they were there. We 
have a sense of decency that Corinth utterly lacked. Here, 
again, the world is growing better. The feasts and amusements 


better. 


Corinth. 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Cuar.tes Reynotps Brown, dean of the divinity school, 
Yale university; author, “The Main Points,” “The 
Art of Preaching,” etc. Dr. Brown was chosen in the 
poll of Protestant ministers conducted by The Chris- 
tian Century as one of the twenty-five most influential 
preachers in America. This is the nineteenth sermon 

in the series. 


F. Ernest JoHNSON, executive secretary, department of re- 
search and education, Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. This article is one in a series giv- 
ing the conclusions of the investigation of the prohibi- 
tion situation conducted by Mr. Johnson’s department. 


Hvusert C. Herrine, social service secretary, mational coun- 
cil of Congregational churches. 
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of ancient Corinth were a thousand times more base than those 
of our time. 

There is one other fault that might be brought against our 
epoch and that is that our philosophy is materialistic and our 
dominant ideas crammed full of godless science. It is easy 
to use the adjective “godless” when speaking of science. What 
are we doing but thinking God's thoughts after him and finding 
out how God works? Do you prefer the Corinthian idea of 
“Eat, drink and be merry for tomorrow we die”? Do you 
prefer the hard and hopeless Cynicism or the cold Stoicism? 
No, I am willing to affirm that Corinth in Paul’s time was 
decidedly worse commercially, sexually and intellectually than 
any cities of our western world. Of Russian, Chinese, Japanese 
and other cities I am not qualified to speak. 

What is needed anywhere is only a Paul. Given his experi- 
ence, his conviction, his boundless energy, and results will begin 
to appear. Paul felt that Christ had “much people” in that 
city and he went out to win them. I found Dr. Norwood’s City 
Temple crowded with London youth. The vital message of 
Dr. Fosdick attracts thousands of New Yorkers. Out in Kansas 
City Dr. Burris Jenkins is compelled to hold two services every 
Sunday morning and two more every Sunday evening. Mr. 
Sherwood Eddy goes to India or China and the largest halls are 
too small to hold the finest of the youth who crowd to hear 
him, even smashing down the gates. Wherever men catch the 
Pauline note and spirit, the church grows. Our cities are not 
hopeless; we only need to enter them with the conviction and 
the energy of Paul. 

One wonders, however, how Paul would function through a 
modern conventional city church. Would he fit into the mold? 
Would he allow rich men to dictate his gospel? Would he 
tolerate a divided church? Would he wear party names? Would 
he ask a fat salary? Would he subscribe to the creed? I 
wonder! 

Joun R. Ewers. 














The CABLE Midget Upright 
All the Virtues of a 


HE Cable Midget Upright is the ideal Piano 

for churches and Sunday Schools because it 

has the volume, tone and resonance required 
for a large auditorium and is small enough to be 
moved from one Sunday School room to another. 
It is so low the pianist can look over the top and 
direct the singing. The Cable Midget possesses 
all the musical qualities of the best standard 
Uprights, and is, as one musician said, *‘a full- 
sized Piano in a small case.” 


Easy terms of payment. Liberal 
ge privileges. 


The Cable Company 


Wabash and Jackson Chicago 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Federal Council Defends 
Prohibition Report 

Assailed as wunauthoritative by Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, secretary of the 
Methodist temperance board, the report 
on the liquor situation in the United 
States issued by the department of re- 
search of the Federal Council of churches 
has been acknowledged and defended by 
that body. Dr. John A. Marquis, chair- 
man of the administrative committee of 
the council, says, “The department sought 
simply to gather the facts and state them 
frankly and fairly to the public. It be- 
lieves that any effort in order to be 
effective must be intelligent. It is the 
hope and belief of the department that 
its presentation of the facts will awaken 
the friends of prohibition to the necessity 
and urgency of a much more active sup- 
port of the government in its effort to 
enforce the law than has obtained here- 
tofore.” 


Babson Outlines Layman’s 
Religious Interests 

Roger W. Babson, business statisti- 
cian, addressed the convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s league at Lenox, Mass., 
on Sept. 18. Among other things he said: 
“The world is no longer interested in 
the baptism talk of the Baptists; the pre- 
destination theories of the Presbyterians; 
the gospel songs of the Methodists, nor 
in the ancient rites of the Catholics, Jews 
and other groups. The big things of to- 
day which interest the masses are such 
words as tolerance, service, faith, and 
hope. The world is not hungering for 
creeds, but rather for sympathy; business 
men do not want sociological discourses 
but rather inspiration and courage, while 
the average man is striving in the dark 
and looking for a way out. The church 
has the way out, but the gate is locked 
and the key is hidden. Hence, it is re- 
freshing to have a church like the Unitari- 
an, which emphasizes those fundamental 
doctrines such as the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. All I say is 
that I hope you laymen will not leave the 
problem to your preachers and church 
officials, but tackle it yourselves as you 
would any great industrial or commercial 
project brought to your office.” 


Gideons of Canada and 
U. S. Unite 

American and Canadian Gideons have 
united in one organization. The two so- 
cieties are chiefly noted for their efforts 
in placing 655,000 Bibles in hotel rooms 
in the two countries. Requests have been 
received for membership in the society 
_ from China, Korea, Japan, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, South Africa, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany and other countries. 


Episcopalians Stress Marriage 
Sanctity in Reno 

The Episcopal church is making a 
widespread appeal for funds for the build- 
ing of a cathedral in Reno, Nev. There 
is still needed $20,000 to complete the 


project, and it ig felt that this will be 
quickly provided by those who are in- 
terested in supporting the work of a 
church which holds such an uncomprom- 
ising position on the issue which has 
made Reno famous. 


Roman Students Form 
Alumni Association 

The approval of the pope has been 
given to the formation of a world associ- 
ation of past students of the schools of 
propaganda in Rome. Nearly 1,000 Ameri- 


Year’s Work by Y. 


THE ANNUAL YEAR BOOK of 
the Y.M.C.A. has just come from the 
press. In summarizing the valuable ma- 
terial which it contains Dr. Howard B. 
Grose points out that the number of men 
and boys engaged in Bible study in Y. 
M.C.A. classes has increased from 32,000 
in 1900 to 239,399. The increase in this 
item in the last association year was 
small, but is to be compared with ex- 
ceptional gains in the previous period. In 
general, the growth has been steady 
throughout the quarter century. It would 
be interesting if we could know how Bible 
study in Y.M.C.A. groups compares with 
that in the Sunday schools, in imparting 
knowledge of the Bible and bringing its 
truths to bear upon life. It is, at any 
rate, a positive and large addition to Bible 
teaching and has a wide outreach. 

As against remarkable increases in the 
preceding year, slight decreases are 
shown in the number of decisions for the 
Christian life and of those uniting with 
the churches. All told, the attendance 
during the year at Bible classes and re- 
ligious meetings under Y.M.C.A. auspices 
exceeded 9,442,000. 


BOY MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 

The unprecedented increase of nearly 
10 per cent in North American Y.M.C.A. 
membership during 1923-24 was followed 
by a decrease of only 2 per cent in 1924- 
25 to 968,929. “Reports show,” says 
George B. Hodge, compiler of the year 
book, “that the number of men and boys 
helpfully influenced by some contact with 
or participation in association activities 
is double, if not treble, the actual number 
of members.” 

A fact having an important bearing 
on the future is that membership of boys 
under 18 years of age continued to in- 
crease, the total now being 247,531. In 
city associations, men and boys under 
25 compose 57 per cent of the member- 
ship. This is in line with the emphasis 
placed by Dr. Mott and other leaders on 
the necessity of keeping the movement 
for young people, with young men in the 
directorates as well as in the ranks. 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 

Progress is shown in the year book fig- 
ures on Y.M.C.A. physical activities in 
nearly all lines. Especially in camping, 
in which the Y.M.C.A. has been a pioneer 


ean priests will be eligible to member- 
ship. The Rev. J. M. Corrigan, of the 
seminary of St. Charles at Overbrook, 
Pa., is the leader in the American end 
of the enterprise. 


American Jews to Spend 
Millions in Russia 

After a bitter debate, in which the plans 
of the committee were attacked by such 
leaders as Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and 
Carl Sherman, former attorney general of 
New York, the proposal of the American 


M.C.A. Reviewed 


all over the world, is there a marked 
gain. Since the last year book was issued, 
the number of men and boys camping 
under Y.M.C.A. auspices has jumped from 
90,092 to 103,153. In less than a decade 
the numbers in Y.M.C.A. camps have 
quadrupled. The number of men and 
boys regularly engaged in physical work 
under association auspices rose from 
about 430,000 in 1923-24 to nearly 511,000 
in the past year. Boys in gymnasium 
classes increased from 172,111 to 206,814. 
Some 162,000 men and boys were taught 
swimming and life-saving, as against 
125,000 during 1923-24. Nearly 12,000 
men took training in physical leadership 
classes. 
COLORED ASSOCIATIONS GROW 

The colored associations report an in- 
crease in membership to 32,341 — more 
than 4,000 above the membership of last 
year. The participations of men and boys 
in colored associations in physical activ- 
ities rose from 256,600 to 415,100. Those 
seeking vocational guidance at colored 
Y.M.C.A.’s have nearly doubled since 
1923-1924. 

In religious work, too, the colored 
branches of the association have stepped 
forward since the last year book was pub- 
lished. According to present figures, the 
attendance at Bible classes has risen to 
130,400, nearly 50,000 more than in 1923- 
24. The number volunteering as teachers 
and leaders has doubled, the number of 
decisions for the Christian life and the 
number joining the church have increased, 
and the total attendance at Bible classes 
and religious meetings has risen from 
364,600 to 457,400. 


EDUCATION 

Vocational guidance and courses to help 
the young man prepare to meet the con- 
ditions of industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional life have long been a part of the 
program of the Y.M.C.A. More than 
65,000 interviews for the purpose of voca- 
tional guidance, as against about 28,000 
last year, attest the increasing demand for 
this type of service. The number of 
students in day and evening classes shows 
a slight decrease—86,868 in 1924-25 to 
90,095 in 1923-24—but the attendance of 
both men and boys at talks and lectures 
given under the auspices of Y.M.C.A. 
educational departments advanced. 
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Jewish joint distribution committee to 
spend $15,000,000 in helping Russian Jews 
in agricultural colonies during the next 
three years has been adopted. The issue 
was threshed out at a meeting in Phila- 
delphia. Before the conclusion a com- 
promise resolution was worded which se- 
cured an almost unanimous vote. It is 
claimed, however, that the compromise 
represents approval of the committee’s 
original plan, without endorsing a large 
Jewish farm colonization scheme in 
Russia. Mr. Julius Rosenwald has al- 
ready given $1,000,000 to the new cam- 
paign, and Mr. Felix Warburg has added 
$300,000. The proposal to carry on ex- 
tensive work in Russia was opposed by 
some Jews because of fear that it might 
detract from the support of the zionist 


Stresses Human 


ELIGION, with its doctrine of the 

helplessness of humanity in the face 
of reality, has led men to an attitude of 
irresponsibility toward human destiny. 
This has been true of Christianity in par- 
ticular. There must be a new day in 
religion, founded on a _ recognition of 
“human responsibility for human salva- 
tion; the control of human destiny by 
human agencies; and the direction of the 
human future by human hands.” These 
were the points of emphasis in the sermon 
preached before the annual convention of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s league at Lenox, 
Mass., by Dr. Horace Westwood on Sept. 
20. Dr. Westwood is pastor of the First 
Unitarian church, Toledo, O 
no denial of a divine agency 
in human affairs,” Dr. Westwood con- 
tinued, “but it is an assertion that this 
divine agency, as far as human life is con- 
cerned, only manifests itself through hu- 
man endeavor and striving. Salvation is 
the gift of God only in so far as the 
powers that are within men are divine 
gifts. In the final outcome it depends 
upon the use to which we put these gifts, 
their exercise, their development and con- 
secration. The day of salvation for the 
human race will never come until this is 
recognized, until we with absolute candor 
and fearlessness face the truth that there 
is and will be no providential intervention 
affairs of this planet, and that the 
unfolding of history is the re- 
of man. 


“This is 


in the 
future 
sponsibility 


TOO MUCH HELPLESSNESS 


“It has been said that ‘man’s extremity 
is God's opportunity.’ Again and again, 
dominated by this psychology, man in 
the hour of his need has been driven to 
his knees to pray for deliverance, when 
rather he should have buckled on his 
armor and unsheathed his sword. The 
truth of the matter is that ‘man’s extrem- 
ity presents the supreme challenge to his 
own God-given powers.’ It is the hour 
of his opportunity to release the energies 
that lie within. The powers of man are 
never inadequate to human exigencies, 
but he must be made to feel that the 
fesponsibility for meeting them is his, 
and his alone.” 

Dr. Westwood insisted that it was im- 
possible to over-estimate the influence of 


movement in Palestine. It remains to be 
seen how the masses of American Jewry 
will accept this decision. 


Methodist Church Union 
Appears Defeated 

While the conferences of the northern 
Methodist church continue to vote for 
unification with the southern branch by 
overwhelming majorities, it is clear that 
the plan for union will not be accepted 
because of hesitancy on the part of the 
south. 


carry the proposal, and it is now a ques- 
tion as to whether even a simple major- 
ity will be found for the plan. The West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Illinois confer- 


ences have joined with the Baltimore in 


Part in Salvation 


the doctrine of human helplessness upon | 


the history of civilization. He blamed 
religion in general, and Christianity in 


particular, for placing the emphasis upon | 


salvation by imputed merit rather than 
through human striving and effort, 
added: 

“Some day the historian will write of 
the influence of the doctrines of the atone- 
ment upon human institutions, and I ven- 
ture the assertion that to it he will attribute 





The southern Methodist church | 
requires a majority of three-fourths to | 


and | 
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many of the failures of civilization which | 
mark the past and mar the present. As | 


a matter of fact, 
ligion as it is constituted today. 
minimize the moral earnestness and spirit- 
ual seriousness 


Christian men and women. 


take the world of re- | 
I do not 


of the vast number of | 
I do not | 


question their active concern in all that | 


pertains to righteousness, but I do main- 


tain that beneath it all there is the feel- | 


ing that somehow, in God's good time, 
and by his own method, 
human redemption from 
abound will be accomplished, and 
the kingdom of God upon earth will come. 
I furthermore maintain that this acts as 


the work of | 
the evils that | 
that | 


an incubus upon the human spirit and | 


begets the sense that in the last analysis 


the problem of human amelioration be- | 


longs to God. 
MAN DISPOSES 

Dr. Westwood quoted “man proposes; 
God disposes,” but argued that in the 
light of history it was more true that 
“God proposes; man disposes.” Men are 
the final arbiters of human destiny, he re- 
peated. To the great affirmation of Uni- 

inism, that of human divinity, Dr. 
Westwood added a new note, “that of 
human responsibility for human 
tion, and we must declare to a world 
that to a large extent has lost faith in 


salva- | 


the human spirit the complete adequacy | 
of human powers to meet human needs. | 
We must emphasize not only the worth | 
of man but the responsibility of man to | 


his own fate. 
in the inner resources of every individual, 


We must re-engender faith | 


and the obligation resting upon each and | 


all for the exercise and development of 
the same. 


Unless this faith with its re- | 


sponsibility captures our age, democracy | 


must fail, evolution prove futile and the 
gains man has so painfully achieved in his 
upward climb pass into oblivion.” 


| 
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BOOK NEWS 


New Biographies 


1‘ is a peculiar charm and 
interest in all biographies of great 
men, but the biography of the greatest 
man of all history has an unequalled 
dramatic appeal. Read this stirring 
and artistic portrait by a master of the 
English language :— 


The Man Christ Jesus 
by W. J. Dawson 


Boston Transcript: A portrait of 
extraordinary power and appeal. 
New York Times: The high mood 
of creation in which The Man 
Christ Jesus was written has 
given it a special vitality, and an 
unusual sense of livingness. . . . 
A spiritual portraiture, reverent 
and wide-horizoned. 


Illustrated, Price $3.00 


Cardinal Newman 
by Bertram Newman 


N introduction to the life and 

writings of the famous Vic- 
torian, the greatest religious 
genius whom England produced 
during the nineteenth centu 
by a new critic of the first rank. 


Bertram C. A. Windle, author 
and scientist, who knew Cardinal 
Newman in England writes: I 
have had extreme delight in 
reading this book. Mr. Newman 
is steeped in the literature of the 
period and has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with its entire back- 
ground. He sees the Oxford of 
that day and the position of 
things in the Anglican establish- 
ment with perfect clearness. 


Price $2.00 


The Life and Letters 
of William Reed 
Huntington 

by John Wallace Suter 


A TIMELY biography of one 
of the earliest champions of 
Church Unity, with a great ap- 
Ee in this period of Protestant 
istory which sees the realization 
of some of his most cherished 
dreams. Written by one of the 
foremost theologians of the 
country. 


Charles L. Slattery, D.D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Massachusetts says 
of it: I am oS interested in 
this book. that it will 
have a wide p- 4 and carry 
on the influence of the great man 
about whom it is written. 


Illustrated, Price $5.00 





At All Book Stores 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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yoting against it, and in the conferences 
which have gone on record in favor of 
union the vote has frequently been very 
close. 


British Mission Societies 

Sympathize with China 

The conference of missionary societies 
{ Great Britain and Ireland held re- 
cently in Swanwick, England, passed reso- 
lutions of sympathy with missionary 
workers in China, Chinese students, 
church members, and Chinese Christian 
tudents in Great Britain. In addition 





Be ela oho lh 
THE MASTER LIFE 


The Story of Jesus for Today 
W. P. LIVINGSTONE. 


A life of Christ unsurpassed in the realism and 
dramatic power of its vivid story of Jesus’ contacts 
with friends, inquirers and enemies. It makes the 
Master live again. With Map. Net, $2.50 


Paul of Tarsus 
T. R. GLOVER, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 


An essential volume for all who wish to have the 
test possible understanding of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, t, $2.00 


The Mother of Jesus: 


Her Problems and Her Glory 
REV. PROF. A. T. ROBERTSON, 
D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. 


A remarkable study of the mother of Jesus, original 
in its thinking, and full of intense human interest. 


As At The First 


REV. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D. 


An intensely realistic portrayal of some of the} 
principal figures in the early Church, and of their | 
conception of loyalty to Christ. Net, $1.25 


Finding God in Books 


REV. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D. 

This new series of “dramatic book sermons” 

te gladly welcomed by the great number of ministers 
who profited by “There Are Sermons in Books.” 
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the following general resolution was 
adopted: “The conference of British mis- 
sionary societies, representing 51 mission- 
ary societies, having given thoughtful con- 
sideration to the serious situation which 
has arisen in China, and to the causes 
which have produced so unhappy and 
threatening a position between China and 
the foreign powers, would place upon rec- 
ord their conviction that an urgent need 
exists for a prayerful study of the var- 
ious movements underlying the present 
reaction. The conference sees in the 
present condition the operation of polit- 
ical, economic, and educational forces 
vitally affecting the whole life of the Chi- 
nese people, and considers that a true 
solution can only be found by mutual 
confidence and conciliation resulting from 
patient and sympathetic investigation of 
the difficulties with which China is at 
present confronted as a nation.” 


Dr. Ewers Returns from 
Long European Trip 


John R. Ewers returned to Pitts- 
burgh early in September to find that 
during his absence of more than two 
months in Europe ground had been broken 
for the new East End Christian church. 
While in Berlin Dr. Ewers had an inter- 
view with President von Hindenburg. He 
was in London, Berlin and Prague with 
the American seminar led by Sherwood 
Eddy. At Stockholm he served as one 
of the ten delegates representing the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in the universal Chris- 
tian conference. He also enjoyed a tour 


of the fjords of Norway. 


Universalist College Starts 
New Buildings 

An increase in the facilities of St. Law- 
rence university, Universalist college at 
Canton, N. Y., is promised with the be- 


| ginning of construction of a new chapel 


Net, $1.75 | 


Charles M. Sheldon: 
His Life Story 


The delightfully intimate and inspiring autobiog- | 
mphy of the author of “In His Steps." 
Net, $2.50 | 


How To Enjoy the Bible 


ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 


The scholarly author reveals the undying charm of 
the Authorized Version, and shows how to read it for 
utmost enjoyment and inspiration. Net, 


Sermons on Old 


Testament Characters 
C. G. CHAPPELL, D.D. 


, llluminating studies of Old Testament men and 
women by the well- -known author of 7 on 
Biblical Characters."’ it, $1.60 


The Child in the Temple 


MARION GERARD GOSSELINK. 


Fifty-two exceptionally fine talks to children, cover: 
« \.e entire year, and emphasizing the special days. 
Net, $1.60 


@Quessees 





At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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| and a new chemical laboratory. 
will | 


|} would 


In lay- 
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ing the cornerstone, Mr. Owen D. Young, 
president of the board of trustees, said: 
“We are not afraid that the activities of 
our brains will destroy the fundamentals 
of our religion. However great the prog- 
ress of science, however thrilling the re- 
searches of chemistry may be, they 
not on this hill undermine our faith.” 


will 


Seattle Fellowship Protests 
War Camp for Boys 


The Seattle Fellowship early in Sep 
tember led in a public protest against a 
“war camp” for boys between the ages of 
12 and 14, fostered by the Post-Intelli- 
gencer, a local newspaper. The paper 
secured the cooperation of the city park 
board, the use of government tents and 
troops, and promised the boys who re- 
sponded to its offer of free enrolment 
“several weeks of military experience in 
24 hours” and instruction by troops in 
the use of “all the weapons of modern 
warfare, including machine guns, auto- 
matic rifles, mortars, smoke screens and 
poison gas.” 


Youth Fellowship for 
War Outlawry 


In its recent annual convention at 
Swarthmore, Pa., the Fellowship of Youth 
for Peace adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “Youth demands the immediate 
outlawry and complete abolition of the 
institution of international war as the only 
basis for enduring world peace. The 
American Fellowship of Youth for Peace, 
therefore, will further only such programs 
for the entrance of the United States into 
the permanent court of internationa! jus- 
tice as contains the fundamental princi- 
ple that war shall be declared an inter- 
national crime and outlawed by the na- 
tions of the world, including in the court 
adequate representation of the rights of 
oppressed people. Accordingly, the Fel- 
lowship of Youth for Peace welcomes the 


Would Save Churches from Inartistic Rich 


HAT IS THE CHURCH to do 

when a rich man wants to give it 
money to be spent in inartistic buildings? 
The joint commission on church architec- 
ture of the Episcopal church will report 
to the approaching general convention 
of that communion that there must be a 
firm stand taken against donors who 
load the church with structures 
neither dignified nor beautiful. 

“Esthetic infallibility,” the commission 
contends, “does not inhere in a bishop, a 
parish priest, the wardens and vestrymen, 
a clerical or lay benefactor, or in any 
architect or other artist, because of his 
vocation. And paying for a new church, 
an altar, a window or a rood screen 
doesn’t give the donor a right to impose 
his own taste on posterity or justify the 
rector, wardens and vestrymen in accept- 
ing something that is bad. 


ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY 


“Nepotism in church architecture is as 
bad as nepotism in church preferment,” 
the commission points out, and in recom. 
mending through its report that students 
in theological seminaries be given brief 


courses every year in architecture and the 
arts states: “The architecture and arts 
of the church exert influence on the wor- 
ship of the church. Religious art must 
be the best obtainable. Church architec- 
ture must be expressive of the historic 
continuity, the doctrinal succession and 
the antecedents of the Anglican church.” 

Parish committees, when given instruc- 
tion along such lines, may render valuable 
service, the commission will remind the 
convention, by helping perplexed rectors 
decide the proper course of action when 
an important parishioner desires to do- 
nate “a perfectly impossible window or 
other church ornament.” 


AMERICANS COMPETENT 

The commission is not unmindful of the 
service rendered by architects of this 
country, for it states: “There are many 
architects in America who have proved 
they can build a church right,” and also 
adds: “There are several makers of 
stained glass as able as those in England 
There are absolutely competent wood 
carvers, cabinet makers, metal workers, 
needlewomen and embroiderers.” 
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harmony agreement between the leaders 
ef the court and outlawry forces of the 
country, and accepts it as the basis for 
an immediate and thoroughgoing educa- 
tional campaign this fall among the youth 
of America. In this task we call upon 
the youth movements of the world for 
cooperation. United in our world league 
of youth, this generation which has expe- 
rienced war can outlaw and abolish war.” 


Heresy Charges Against 
Dr. Hough Dismissed 


The select committee of the Detroit 
Methodist conference reported to that 
body that the charges of heresy against 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough had not been 
sustained. Dr. Hough, pastor of Central 
Methodist church, Detroit, was accused 
of heresy because of references made to 
evolution and Charles Darwin in a sermon 
preached just before he sailed for London 
last summer. His accuser, Rev. Levi 
sird, brought similar charges against the 
editor of the Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate, Dr. William H. Phelps, who was also 
exonerated. 


Presbyterian Special Commission 
Begins Labors 

The special commission voted by the 
last Presbyterian general assembly “to 
study the present spiritual condition of 
the church and the causes making for un- 
rest, to the end that the purity, peace, 
unity and progress of the church may be 
assured” held its first session at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Sept. 22 and 23. Little was 
accomplished beside organization, and a 
survey of the conditions which make the 
work of the commission necessary. The 
membership is: Ministers, H. C. Swear- 
ingen, St. Paul, Minn.; A. H. Barr, Chi- 
cago; Hugh T. Kerr, Pittsburgh; Mark 
A. Matthews, Seattle; Lapsley A. Mc- 
Afee, Berkeley, Cal.; Harry C. Rogers, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. O. Thompson, Co- 
lumbus, O.; Edgar Whitaker Work, New 


York city. Laymen, John M. T. 


Finney, 
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Nashville; 
Cheesman 


Baltimore; John H. DeWitt, 
Edward D. Duffield, Newark; 
A. Herrick, Philadelphia; 
Loomis, Omaha; Nathan G. Moore, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Robert E. Spear, New York 
city. It will be remembered that the com- 
mission was formed in an effort to avert 
the split which threatened the church as 
a result of the decision of the assembly 
in the case of a candidate licensed and 
ordained by the New York presbytery 


without expressing positive belief in the | 


virgin birth. 


Episcopalians to Hear 
Social Issues 

During the time that the Episcopal gen- 
eral convention is in progress in New 
Orleans this month, the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy is to hold a se- 
ries of supplementary noon and evening 
meetings in the temple Sinai. The organ- 
ization is a voluntary one of Episco- 


Nelson H. | 


palians who are concerned for the real- | 


ization of a new spirit in industry. Its 
executive secretary, Rev. W. B. Spof- 
ford, announces that among the speakers 
already secured have been William H. 


Johnston, president of the International | 


Association of Machinists; 
Hapgood, president of the Columbia Con- 
serve company, Indianapolis; Paul Hutch- 
inson, of The Christian Century, and 
Jerry Voohis. Mr. Voohis is a candidate 
for the ministry who has been spending 
the years since his graduation from Yale 
working in various industries in the south. 
One evening will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the war issue, with speeches 
by Frederick Libby, of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, and 
various Episcopal bishops. 


Resigns Responsibility for 
Conservative Seminary 

Dr. Francis M. Goodchild, one of the 
editors of the Watchman-Examiner, Bap- 
tist weekly, has resigned the presidency 
of the board of trustees of the Eastern 
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Beagan Tower Chi 
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emotions these Golden Voic 
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throughout the community, 
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TRAVEL! 
TO EGYPT january 16, 1926, with Ps Prof. 


Albert E. Bailey—his eleventh 
party. Abu Simbel. Camp in the ey 


ROUND THE WORLD January 6, 
1926, with Arthur K. Peck. Visit the un- 
spoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles in 


TO MISSION FIELDS in the far East, 
September 25. 1926, with Dr. Harlan P. 
Beach, our greatest authority on Inter- 
denominational Missions. 


TO THE HOLY LAND apni 8, 1928, 
with Bishop Shayler of Nebraska. A 
Churchmen's Pilgrimage with objectives 
primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA February 
25, 1926, with Albert Kelsey, FA. L.A. 
Unique route including Biskra, etc., by auto; 
papwind the blossoms in Sicily and 
taly. 


Temple Tours 
447-V Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Baptist Theological seminary in Philadel- 
phia. In his paper Dr. Goodchild an- 
nounces that he has withdrawn from all 
relation to the seminary. This is the 
school being opened this year to promote 
an ultra-conservative ministry within the 
Baptist church. 


Methodist Bishop Calls 
Klan Church Menace 


In addressing the central Swedish con- 
jerence of the Methodist church Bishop 
Edwin Holt Hughes called the Ku Klux 
klan idiotic statesmanship and declared 
the claims of Nordic superiority to be non- 
sense. “It was not long ago our ancestors 
came out of the forests of Europe and 
when they wanted a deer they did not 
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stop to kill it, but they ate the flesh raw 
and smeared their whiskers with its blood. 
It is not Anglo-Saxon blood, but the blood 
of Jesus Christ that has made us what 
we are. It is Jesus that holds the future 
and if we turn our backs on him we will 
be ruined.” 


Ministerial Candidates 
On the Increase 

Reports from many theological schools 
show an increased enrolment this year. 
Newton, Hartford, Yale, Union, Prince- 
ton, Philadelphia, Sewanee and McCor- 
mick all have more students than they 
had a year ago, and some of them are 
filled to capacity. Scholastic requirements 
are constantly being raised in the semi- 








Revell’s “Big” 


Books: Year 





Nature Sermons 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


¢.™ a preacher! Here is the poet, 
sense the scientist, reinforcing in his char- 
acter of preacher all the preacher's art and 
skill. One marvels at Dr. Jefferson’s mas- 
tery.""—- The Congregationalist. 


the artist, the nature-lover, and in a 


. of exquisite chiseling and haunting beauty.”’ 


$1.50 





Craftsmen Soul 


AND OTHER ADDRESSES 
GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
“It is a highly disciplined and nobly 
restrained mind which Dr. Atkins brings 
to all his tasks. . . . expressing itself with 
scientific precision and yet.often in phrases 


—The Christian Century. $1.50 
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JAMES BLACK 


The Dilemmas of 
Jesus 


“Une of the most stimulating reli- 
cioux books published this year. 
Dr. James Black has mental vigor, 
imagination, simplicity, Scriptural 
accuracy and rare human interest.” 
~CAristian Ui ere. $1.50 


W. J. FARLEY 


The Progress of 
Old Testament 
Prophecy 


In the Light of Modern Schol- 
arship. With two appendices, 
chronological table and index. 
“Ministers and acy who want 
a short review of ¢ ets will 
find it here, ee forth jn a fashions 


forward and 
Ste British ‘Wee eekly. 


GEORGE EAYRS 


The Program and 
Working PI Philoso- 
phy of Jesus Christ 


“Shows that Jesus had a definite 
message and s eure philosophy 
for the sons of me A useful vol- 
ume for Bibje clapees and aale cir- 
Fred aod déserves a wide circula- 

."~ Methodist Kecorder. $1.25 


directness of speech, vividness of 


DAN A. POLING 


An Adventure in 
Evangelism 
A Story of **Twice- Born 
Men" on **The Avenue."* 
“The ministry and message of this 
man of God cheers and challenges 
every other minister of the Gospel. 
He bas proved that multitudes tol- 
low when the Gospel ts preached 


and present-day methods u 
Watchman Liraminer. 31-50 


JAMES L. GORDON 


The Weight of a 
Word 


A Series of Addresses on 

Life’s Great Possessions, 
“Addresses on some of the great is- 
sues of life,. Dr. Gordon is an abic 
Preacher ana his utterances are 
latent with lofty-spiritual lessons.” 
= Western Kecorder. 91.50 
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BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


The Technique of a 
Minister 


This work stands alonc. Its wealth 
of suggestions impels thoux!it along 
lines that ere forward-looking, yet 
constructive. The author in his 
own fieid, the largest Baptist Church 
in New York State, has amply dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of the 
original ideas presented. $1.25 





ROY L. SMITH 


Sentence Sermons 


Five Hundred Seven - Fold 
Illustrations. 


“*Sermons in homeopathic doses,’ 
as a good characterization of these 

or more little homilics, seven- 
fold in their teaching, each having 
a forceful phrase followed by seven 
pithy sentences.” — J4e Conneent, 


MERTON S. RICE 





Studies in Criticism 
and Revelation 


With Foreword by Frederick 
W. Norwood, D.D, (City 
Temple), London. 
“The book is most timely —just 
needed in a crisis like this. Written 
in a clear, attractive styic, the book 
almost stwell.""—Leander S. 
Acyser. 31.50 








Preachographs 


A Series of Crisp Sermonettes. 
Appreciatory. Word by Dr. 
Dan B. Brummitt. 


“Brief, breezy. pointed, and pithy, 
couched in Anglo-Saxon terms, di- 
rect in appeal, and abound in a 
wealth of epigrem and rich in rare 
itustrations.” — H atchman- £xam 
inmer. $1.50 





Fields of Glory 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


“Here are ten of his -great sermons, 
heart-moving, soul-stirring messages 
with a wealth of illustration, and a spiritual 
fervor seldom found in the printed page.’’ 
— Christian Index. 





British Preachers, 1925 
SIR JAMES MARCHANT (Editor) 
q’ volume of sermons preached by emi- 

nent divines on the other side of the 
Atlantic, in¢luding: James Black, Charles 
Brown, R. J. yo on , 
Paul's, Princi acks, John Kelman, F. 
$1.25 B. Meyer, F. Ww. 


Dean Inge of St. 


Norwood, etc. $1.7 
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No. 11. Studies of Great Bible Characters 
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1. Supplementary Bible Studies 6. B. S. in the Life of St. Paul 
2. Bible Studies by Books . B. S. inthe Christian Life 
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Send for circular, Each, 7. 


F.H.REVELL C0., 158 Fifth Avense, i ¥.; 1 ih tkien Gee 








The Larger Vision 


A Fundamentalist Defence of the 





Fvoolution Th ory 





By C. A. Wendell 


“I wish that all who write on evolution, 
for or against it, could write with such fair- 
ness, intelligence, and human sympathy as 
you have done.” 

Dr. J. A. Udden, 


State Geologist, Texas 


BRENTANO’S (75 cts.) Chicago, Ill. 

















Financial Problems 
of Churches, Colleges 
and Hospitals 
Can be solved -Let us prove it 


The services of our skilled 
Christian Staff are available- 
Submit your problems to us 


THE HEWITT COMPANY 
Tribune Tower +» Chicago 








PEWS: PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 











As a Speaker or 
Your Power Writer you may 

increase your power 
100 per cent by using the ilson 
Index System 


Very little time and effort can make 
instantly available for you a wealth 
of stimulus, suggestion, authority 
and moving appeal. 


Detailed explanation 
that are FR 


in circulars 
E on your request. 


Write for these circulars now 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


East Haddam, Conn. 
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naries of this grade, and an increased 
number of courses are being offered. The 
special attention being given the prepara- 
tion of workers for industrial and rural 
centers is significant. Men are being 
urged to specialize in their preparation, 
and to devote their lives to certain se- 
lected types of pastoral service. 


Armistice Sunday 
November 8 


The commission on international justice 
and goodwill of the Federal Council of 
Churches has sent out plans for the ob- 
servance of Armistice Sunday on Nov. 8. 
President Coolidge is commended for re- 
jecting the suggestion to use the day for 
a national defense test. Churches are en- 
couraged to hold community services un- 
der the auspices of religious, civic, busi- 
ness, patriotic, labor, and similar groups. 











saa THE WOMANS 
il PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave, New York, N.Y. 








Why YOU Need 
Funds and Friends 


By TOLMAN LEE 


Tas Riout Rev. WittiamM LAWRENCE says: 
e book illustrates the right 
attitude toward the public by those 
who seek for contributions.” 


Haarr 8. prem says: 
“I think the book will make a very 
i FF contribution to our financial 
wor 


Wanrnan H DENISON says: 
“Pastors of large churches would 
receive great help from your book.” 


WiLulaM 8. Bearp says 
The book ought to be gotten into 
the hands of those who make the 
every member canvass. 


Witurasm C. Covent says: 
“An hour invested in this book 
ought to mean larger funds for any 
institution with which the reader is 
+ connec 


E. C Cronk says: 
“I wish every pastor might shave 
a careful reading of the book.’ 


The price is but $/.50 




















An Instant Success 


Hymns of the 
Christian Life 
Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D.D. 
Published February 1st, 1925. Over 12,000 
copies sold. Price $135 00 per hundred. 
Examination copy on request 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


1855 7 W. 45th St., New York 1925 














Globe Furniture Co., 1 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 








CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The general theme suggested is “Amer- 
ica’s choice,” which the council says is 
between Mars and Christ. 


Healing Society to Meet 
In New Orleans 


While the general convention of the 
Episcopal church is in session in New 
Orleans this month, there will be daily 
conferences on Christian healing held 
under the auspices of the Society of the 
Nazarene, which is devoted to that sub- 
ject. Every morning at these confer- 
ences there will be consideration of the 
ways in which Christian healing can be 
promoted, beginning with the individual 
and working up until the whole parish 
has been permeated with the ideas of the 
society. There will be prayer services 
each afternoon followed by meditations 
and healing ministrations. 


Anti-Evolutionists Elect 
Young Bryan 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan Jr., an at- 
torney of Los Angeles, has been elected 
president of the Anti-evolution league of 
America. Dr. John Roach Straton, of 
Calvary Baptist church, New York city, 
has been placed at the head of the league’s 
campaign committee. It is planned to 
conduct a national drive against the teach- 
ing of evolution in the public schools. of 
the country. 


Louisville Has Oldest 
Church Paper 


The Christian Observer, of Louisville, 
Ky., has just celebrated its 112th birth- 
day. It states that “no other weekly 
religious newspaper in the world has com- 
pleted so long a period of continuous pub- 
lication.” So far as is known, this claim 
will not be seriously contested in other 
quarters. 


Bishop Barnes Assailed 
By Anglo-Catholics 

Dr. E. C. Barnes, bishop of Birming- 
ham, continues to set the Anglo-Catholic 
clergy of the church of England by the 
ears. A sermon preached by Bishop 
Barnes in Westminster abbey this sum- 
mer has been described as “a most dis- 
tressing and scandalous event” by Lord 
Shaftesbury, president of the English 
Church union, who has appealed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to prevent a 
recurrence of “a serious attack on the 
sacramental system and doctrine of the 
church of England.” Lord Shaftesbury 
says: “Utterance by a bishop of the 


| church of sentiments directly attacking 


the traditional faith of the church, wounds 
the conscience and undermines the faith 
of thousands of poor and simple souls 
for whom Christ died. Denunciations of 
Catholicism by an English diocesan 
bishop directly stultify all attempts at 
reunion and must neutralize the efforts 
made by your grace to find means of 
rapprochement with the orthodox church 
of the east.” 


Young Congregationalists to Journey 
To National Gathering 

In connection with the approaching 
session of the national council of Congre- 
gational churches, plans have been made 
for a pilgrimage to Washington, D. C., of 


October 1, 1925 


young Congregationalists. Mrs. Coolidge 
is to act as honorary chairman of the 
reception committee which will meet these 
young pilgrims on their arrival in the 
capital and will hold a reception for them 
on the white house grounds. Attorney 
General Sargent, Secretary Wilbur and 
Secretary Jardine have agreed to address 
the group, while Bishop McDowell of the 
Methodist church will speak when a visit 
is made to the American university, and 
Bishop Freeman of the Episcopal church 
will do likewise when the group goes to 
the Episcopal cathedral. The Pullman 
company has agreed to allow the young 
people to use the sleeping cars in which 
they make the journey to Washington as 
living quarters while in that city. 


Boston University Calls 
Denver Chancellor 

Boston university, which has been 
without a president since the resignation 
of Dr. L. H. Murlin, has called to its 
head Dr. Heber R. Harper, at present 
chancellor of the University of Denver. 
Dr. Harper graduated from the school of 
theology at Boston in 1913. After a 
period of war service, he became exec- 
utive secretary of the school, from which 
position he went to Denver. He has been 
unusually successful in raising large funds 
for the Colorado institution. It is ex- 
pected that he will accept the call to the 
Boston school, which now has an enrol- 
ment of more than 10,000. 


Chicago Churches Publish 
Cooperative Magazine 

The Presbyterian, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Episcopal churches of Rogers 
Park, Chicago, have united in the publi- 
cation of a cooperative church paper. Each 
church has a special edition, with eight 
pages of news dealing with the individual 
congregation, while there are eight more 
pages common to all editions. The min- 
ister and one lay representative from each 
church compose the editorial board of the 
union paper. 


Church Holds Summer Conference 
For Own Members 


Summer conferences held by general 
religious organizations have become com- 
mon enough. But the conference held 
by an individual congregation is still a 
rarity. The First Baptist church, Evan- 
ston, IIL, holds such a gathering for its 
own members. This year the pastor, 
Dr. James M. Stifler, secured two hotels 
and a number of cottages at Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis., in which an intensive pro- 
gram of study, inspiration, and recrea- 
tion was carried on for a large part of 
the membership of this single congrega- 
tion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Progress of Old Testament Prophecy, by 
W. J. Farley. Revell, $2.00. 

The Patrimony of Life and Other Sermons, by 
Hobart D. McKeehan. Revell, $1.25. 

Twilight Stories, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora A. Smith. Houghton Mifflin, $1.75. 

The Church and Printer’s Ink, by Ralph V. Gi 
bert. Revell, $1.25. 

Saint Claudia, by a N. Goold. Pilgrim 
Press, 65¢ and $1.00 

Song and Play for Children, by Frances Well 
Danielson and Grace Wilbur Conaat. Pilgria 
Press. 

The Women of the Bible, by Isabella Reid 
Buchanan. Appleton, $1.25. 
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OUR CONTINENTAL CAMPAIGN 











TURY SUBSCRIBERS IN THE DiF- 

FERENT STATES —, THEY ALSO REP- 

RESENT THE QUOTA OF NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS WHICH THE 
SUBSCRIBERS OF EACH STATE ARE ASKED TO SECURE IN OUR 
CONTINENTAL CAMPAIGN ~~, BESIDES THE 6CO PRIMARY PRIZES 
AND THE TEN MAJOR PRIZES, THERE ARE THREE SPECIAL 
STATE PRIZES FOR EACH STATE. WHEN A STATE HAS SECURED 75 PER CENT 
OF ITS QUOTA, THE SUBSCRIBERS IN THAT STATE ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THESE 
STATE PRIZES ~~, GET YOUR SUBSCRIPTIOKS FROM ANY STATE YOU CAN; THEY 
WILL BE CREDITED TO YOU AND TO YOUR STATE. 





CANADA AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ARE TREATED AS STATES. THERE ARE, 
THEREFORE, FIFTY “STATES” IN ALL. 


TO DOUBLE THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY'S LIST OF READERS 


Note the number of subscribers in your state. Reflect how easy it will be to attain your state's 


would surely subscribe if you asked them. Five new suberri; 
you are a candidate for the mujor 
of books; 3—830 worth of Books. 


TH 


There are many things of interest in this map. The 
most important, as was pointed out in the original 
announcement, is the exhibit of the continent-covering 
distribution of Christian Century readers. 


Next to this in significance is the large proportional 
representation of our readers in New England and the 
east. The editorial office shows us a letter received 
from England in which an American bishop, a warm 
friend of this paper, advises the writer that The 
Christian Century “circulates generally through the 
central and western states!” 


_ But here is New York leading all the states on the 
list, standing ahead of Illinois where our publication 
office is located. Massachusetts outranks Michigan. 
Pennsylvania stands ahead of California. New Jersey 
is practically equal to Indiana or Missouri. Connecti- 
cut is ahead of Nebraska or Washington, Maryland 
thead of Kentucky or Oregon. Both Maine and 
Virginia are ahead of either of the Dakotas or Okla- 
homa, Vermont and New Hampshire together are 
ahead of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, and Arkansas 
combined. The little state of Rhode Island and the 
District of Columbia each shows a subscription list 


quota. 
will win $10 in books. T: 


Put on your thinking cap! Ten or a dosen persons will come to your mind at onre who 
me sent im during October will win $20 in books. After that 
ree state prises: 1—a portable typewriter, 2—840 worth 


GREAT GAME IS ON! 


AS THIS ISSUE of The Christian Century goes to 
press our readers are holding in their hands the 
issue of last week, reading the announcement of our 
Continental Campaign. While we are waiting for the 
frst reports to come in, suppose we take a little look 
at the map. 


practically equal to the sum total in the four states of 
New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, and Nevada. Ohio 
practically equals Wisconsin, Minnesota and Colorado 
combined. 


These comparisons are sufficient to show the signi- 
ficant fact, which is probably without precedent in 
American journalism, religious or secular, of a periodical 
published at the center of the nation making its way 
against the traditional current and winning a con- 
stituency in the East equal to that of the West. 


Good old Iowa (we have to show special affection for lowa 
because the editor spent most of his boyhood and college life 
there, and the managing editor holds membership in an lowa 
Methodist conference) and Texas and Kansas combined make 
an almost even balance with the Southeastern states and 
Canada. (Incidentally we look for Canada to distinguish her- 
self in this campaign; it would bring a particular thrill to our 
office to announce that one of the ten major prizes had been 
taken by a Canadian.) 

Take another look at the map. Observe how simple is the 
task of achieving each stete’s quota. If only 435 subscribers 
in New York send in five subscriptions apiece, that state will 
have come under the wire. We believe there are many more 
than that number of our readers in New York upon whose 
loyalty we can count. New Mexico can reach her quota if only 
ten subscribers secure five others apiece. Illinois—a near match 
for New York—requires only 417 loyal workers. And so on. 


We will have more to say from week to week. Send us an 
account of any interesting experiences which you have. This 
page—hereafter it will be these two pages—is not edited inside 
the office—we expect you, our readers, to furnish copy for it! 


Continental Campaign Director 
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FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


Just from the press 
Paul of Tarsus, By T. R. Glover 


As fascinating as ‘“The Jesus of History,’ by the same author. 


What and Why Is Man? By Richard L. Swain 


Have you read his ‘What and Where Is God?” Enough said. 


Evolution for John Doe, By Henshaw Ward 


Here is the whole story of evolution made plain for everybody. ($3.50) 


The Church of The Spirit, By Francis G. Peabody 


The finest book on the Church in a decade. ($2.00) 


($2.00) 


($1.75) 


Creative Prayer, By E. Herman 


A new approach. Prayer is made vital for men of today 


($2.00) 


(Send your order NOW on accompanying coupon below.) 


OUR BOOK SERVICE 


As a reader of The Christian Century you are entitled to open a 
book account with the Christian Century Press. 


Why send your order direct to us? 
4. You have 30 to 60 days to pay for 


books (or you may, of course, inclose 
cash with order.) 


Because we keep you abreast of im- 
portant books published. 


Our book department operates in close 
advisory relation with the editorial 


. 
department of The Christian Century. We pay postage on all orders. 


We have in stock the books which we 
recommend. Your order thus goes out, 
complete, on the day it is received. 


Because Your Substantial Order en- 
ables us to keep up this book service— 
and to improve it and extend its scope. 





USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER IF YOU WISH Hii 


Other Important Books on Religious Themes 


OC Expositor's Bible, 50 vols. (Now $27.50). 
0 Creeds of Christendom, Schaff (Now $7.50). 
© Libera! Christianity, Merrill ($1.50), 


Tur Curietian Century Press, 
440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please send me o Science and Religion, Thomson ($2.00 

© Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Gosee ($1.00). 

© Christian Church in Modern World, Calkins, ($1.75). 

© Imperialistic Religion and Religion of Democracy: 
Brown ($2.00). 

C Religion in Thought of Today, Patton ($1.50). 

© Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood ($1.75). 

© The Faith of Modernism, Mathews ($1.50). 

0D Can We Find God, Patten ($1.60). 

© The Idea of God, Beckwith ($1.50). 
© The World's Religious Poetry, Hill ($2.50). 

& Ten Great Religions, Clarke ($3.00). 

O Evolution of the New Testament, Symes ($2.50). 

© Life and Letters of St. Paul, Smith ($3.00). 

© Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott ($1.00). 

© Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey ($1.60). 


0 Paul of Tarsus, by Glover 

0 What and Why Is Man, by Swain 

0 Evolution for John Doe, by Ward 

0 The Church of the Spirit, by Peabody 

© Creative Prayer, by Herman 
Also books checked at right 

© Enclosed find remittance 

© Charge to my account, payable 


0 God in History, Strahan ($2.00). 
D As At the First, Hutton ($1.25). 
© The Eternal Hunger, Steiner ($1.25). 
© Evangelical Humaniam, Hough ($1.50). 
© Making of English New Testament, Goodspeed ($1.50) 
© Making and Meaning New Testament, Snowden ($1.50). 
© Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson (Special $1.00) 
0 Chureh's Debt to Heretics, Jones ($2.00). 
* © Nature Sermons, Jefferson ($1.50). 
O Modern Us» of th+ Bible, Fos tick ($1.00) 
* © Christ the Truth, Temple ($2.50). 
© Riverside New Testament, Ballantine (Special $2.00). 
* (© Meaning of Baptism, Morrison (Special $1.09). 
© Borrowed Axes, Conwell ($1.25). 
, beac weneeeensteeeeceecceceececseeees () Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah, Jefferson ($1.78). 
Note: You may have 30 to 60 days te pay © B ality and Worship, Sperry ($2.50). 
if you wish © Io Days of His Flesh, 2mith ($2.00). 


days. 
Et Se éccadecoeses 


Address 


OC Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd ($2.00). 

D lutroduction to New Test., Bacon ($1.00), 

O The Challenge of Life, Jacks ($1.25). 

D What Ails Our You h, Coe ($1.00). 

C Persona! Religion and Life of Devotion, Inge ($1.08). 
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When writing *o advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 




















